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REVIEWS: 





Tales of a Traveller, Part I. By Geoffrey 
Crayon, Gent. Author of “ The Sketch 
Book,” “ Bracebridge Hall,” “ Knicker- 
bocker’s New York,” &c. Philadelphia, 
1824. 8vo. pp. 212. 


In our last number we noticed the first of 
this new seriesof Tales; and then remark- 
ed that Mr Irving was probably induced to 
resume this mode of giving his works to the 
public, by the comparative failure of Brace- 
bridge Hall. Our conjecture is rather con- 
firmed by the speed with which No. 2. fol- 
lows his brother; the last comer so treads 
upon the heels of the former, they may al- 
most be considered twins. The interval 
between the two is quite too short for any 
one to believe that No. 2. was written—or 
scarcely corrected—after No. 1. went to the 
press. We cannot, therefore, suppose that 
Mr I. chooses to print thus, for the conveni- 
ence of publishing as he writes,—or for 
any other reason, but that he is satisfied 
that the public like this way best. 

And this is a very good and satisfactory 
reason. Well may the public enjoy, with 
higher relish, such exquisite delicacies as 
Irving’s Tales,—when they are served up— 
not profusely_nor niggardly—but in quan- 
tities calculated at once to gratify and pro- 
voke, but not to satiate the appetite. One 
may dine very heartily upon roast beef, 
and want more the next day ; but of cream- 
cakes, comfits, and kisses,—it is wiser not 
to eat a great deal at once. 

We do not like this number so well as 
we did its predecessor. We do not recol- 
lect any thing in it which is not pretty 
food; neither can we recollect much that 
is more than pretty good. We looked in 
vain for touches of Mr Irving’s exquisite 
satire ;—for his light, but vivid and happy 
sketching of queer character;—for the 
broad fun of the Irish Dragoon, or the 
beauty, power, and pathos of many parts of 
the Young Italian. The general name of 
the number, is “Buckthorne and _ his 
Friends.” The Traveller becomes acquaint- 
ed with a sort of literary idler, who writes 
only when he must,—but then successfully, 
—if we may judge from the society he 
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new characteristic of Mr Irving’s work» 
As, for instance, Buckthorne, describing his 
visits to a miserly uncle, says, p. 79, “ As 
my visits cost him nothing, they did not 
seem to be very unwelcome. I brought 
with me my gun and fishing-rod, and half 
supplied the table from the park and the 
fish ponds.” On the next page but one, he 
says he amused himself while there, with 
wandering about the grounds, shooting ar- 
rows at birds,—“ for to have used a gun 
would have been treason !” ? 

The story of “ Buckthorne, or the Young 
Man of Great Expectations,” is the longest, 
and, we think, the most amusing. We will 
extract some passages from the account of 
his manner of life with, and exit from, a 
crew of strolling players, unto whom he 
had joined himself by reason of a “ poetical 
temperament,” which made him run away 
from school. 


In this way, then, did I enter the metropolis; a 
strolling vagabond ; on the top of a caravan with a 
crew of vagabonds about me; but I was as happy 
as a prince, for, like Prince Hal,1I felt myself su- 
perior to my situation, and knew that I could at 
any time cast it off and emerge into my proper 
sphere. 

How my eyes sparkled as we passed Hyde- 
park corner, and I saw splendid equipages rolling 
by, with powdered footmen behind, in rich liveries, 
and fine nosegays, and gold-headed canes; and 
with lovely women within, so sumptuously dressed 
and so surpassingly fair. I was always extremely 
sensible to female beauty; and here I saw it in all 
its facination, for, whatever may be said of “ beauty 
unadorned,” there is something almost awful in 
female loveliness decked out in jewelled state. 
The swan-like neck encircled with diamonds; the 
raven locks, clustered with pearls ; the ruby glow- 
ing on the snowy bosom, are objects that I could 
never contemplate without emotion; and a daz- 
zling white arm clasped with bracelets, and taper 
transparent fingers laden with sparkling rings, are 
to me irresistible. My very eyes ached as I gazed 
at the high and courtly beauty that passed before 
me. It surpassed all that my imagination had con- 
ceived of the sex. I shrunk, for a moment, into 
shame at the company in which I was placed, and 
repined at the vast distance that seemed to inter- 
vene between me and these magnificent beings. * * * 

How little do those before the scenes know of 
what passes behind; how little can they judge, 
from the countenances of actors, of what is pass- 
ing in their hearts. I have known two lovers quar- 
rel like cats behind the scenes, who were, the mo- 
ment after, to fly into each other’s embraces. And 
I have dreaded, when our Belvidera was to take her 
farewell kiss of her Jafiier, lest she should bite a piece 





keeps. He is Buckthorne,—and he intro- 
ces the Traveller to Literary Life in Lon- 
don. This subject is very interesting, and 
there are reasons why we should suppose 
Mr Irving singularly well qualified to write 
upon it; perhaps our expectations were ex- 
travagant,—but, be the fault where it will, 
they were greatly disappointed. There 
are some errors which appear to indicate a 
degree of carelessness, which is quite a 


out of his cheek. Our tragedian was a rough joker 
| off the stage ; our prime clown the most peevish 
mortal living. The latter used to go about snap- 
ping and snarling, with a broad laugh painted on 
his countenance; and I can assure you that, what- 
ever may be said of the gravity of a monkey, or 
the melancholy of a gibed cat, there is no more 
melancholy creature in existence than a mounte- 
bank off duty. 

The only thing in which all parties agreed was to 
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a common trait of human nature, and to take place 
in all communities. It would seem to be the main 
business of man to repine at government. In all 
situations of life into which I have looked, I have 
found mankind divided into two grand parties ;— 
those who ride and those who are ridden. The 
great struggle of life seems to be which shall keep 
in the saddie. This, it appears to me, is the funda- 
mental principle of politics, whether in great or 
little life. However, I do not mean to moralize; 
but one cannot always sink the philosopher. 

Well then, to return to myself. It was deter- 
mined, as I said, that I was not fit for tragedy, and, 
unluckily, as my study was bad, having a very poor 
memory, I was pronounced unfit for comedy also: 
besides, the line of young gentlemen was already 
engrossed by an actor with whom I could not pre 
tend to enter into competition, he having filled it for 
almost half a century. I came down again therefore 
to pantomime. In consequence, however, of the 
good offices of the manager's lady, whohad taken a 
liking to me, I was promoted from the part of the 
satyr to thatof the lover; and with my face patch- 
ed and painted ; a huge cravat of paper; a steeple 
crowned hat, and dangling long-skirted sky-blue 
coat, was metamorphosed into the lover of Colum- 
bine. My part did not call for much of the tender 
and sentimental. I had merely to pursue the fugi- 
tive fair one; to have a door now and then slam- 
med in my face; to run my head occasionally 
against a post; to tumble and roll about with Pan- 
taloon and the clown; andto endure the hearty 
thwacks of Harlequin’s wooden sword. 

As ill luck would have it, my poetical tempera- 
ment began to ferment within me, and to work out 
new troubles. The inflammatory. air of a great 
metropolis, added to the rural scenes in which the 
fairs were held ; such as Greenwich Park, Epping 
Forest, and the lovely valley of West End, had a 
powerful effect upon me. While in Greenwich 
Park, I was witness to the old holyday games of 
running down hill, and kissing in the ring; and 
then the firmament of blooming faces and blue 
eyes, that would be turned towards me, as I was 
playing antics on the stage ; all these set my young 
blood, and my poetical vein, in full flow. In short, 
I played my characters to the life, and became des- 
perately enamoured of Columbine. She was a 
trim, well made, tempting girl; with a roguish 
dimpling face, and fine chesnut hair clustering all 
about it. The moment I got fairly smitten, there 
was an end to al} playing. I was sucha creature 
of fancy and feeling, that I could not put on a pre- 
tended, when I was powerfully affected by a real 
emotion. I could not sport with a fiction that 
came so near to the fact. I became too natural in 
my acting to succeed. And then,—what a situa- 
tion for a lover!—I was a mere stripling, and she 
played with my passion ; for girls soon grow more 
adroit and knowing in these matters, than your 
awkward youngsters. What agonies had I to suf- 
fer. Every time that she danced in front of the 
booth, and made such liberal displays of her charms, 
I was in torment. To complete my misery, I had 
a real rival in Harlequin; an active, vigorous, 
knowing varlet of six-and-twenty. What hada 
raw inexperienced youngster like me to hope from 
such a competition. 

I had still, however, some advantages in my fa- 
vour. In spite of my change of life, I retained 
that indescribable something, which always dis- 
tinguishes the gentleman; that something which 
dwells in a man’s air and deportment, and not in 
his clothes ; and which it is as difficult for a gentle_ 








backbite the manager, and cabal against his regula- 
| tions. This, however, I have since discovered to be 
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man to put off, as for a vulgar fellow to put on 
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The company generally felt it, and used to call me | queens, gods, and goddesses, all joined pell-mell in 
little gentleman Jack. The girl felt it too; and in the fray. Never, since the conflict under the walls 


spite of her predilection for my powerful rival, she 
liked to flirt with me. This only aggravated my 
troubles, by increasing my passion, and awakening 
the jealousy of her particoloured lover. 

Alas! think what I suffered, at being obliged to 
keep up an ineffectual chase after my Columbine 
through whole pantomimes; to see her carried off 
in the vigorous arms of the happy Harlequin; and 
to be obliged, instead of snatching her from him, to 
tumble sprawling with Pantaloon and the clown; 
and bear the infernal and degrading thwacks of my 
rival’s weapon of lath; which, may heaven con- 
found him! (excuse my passion) the villain laid 
on with a malicious good will; nay, I could abso- 
lutely hear him chuckle and laugh beneath his ac- 
cursed mask.—-I beg pardon for growing a little 
warm in my narration. [wish to be cool, but these 
recollections will sometimes agitate me. I have 
heard and read of many desperate and deplorable 


situations of lovers; but none I think in which true | 


love was ever exposed to so severe and peculiar a 
trial. 

This could not last long. Flesh and blood, at 
least such flesh and blood as mine, could not bear 
it. I had repeated heart-burnings and quarrels 
with my rival, in which he treated me with the 
mortifying forbearance of a man towards a child. 
Had he quarrelled outright with me, I could have 
stomached it; at least 1 should have known what 
part to take ; but to be humoured and treated as a 
child in the presence of my mistress, when I felt 
all the bantam spirit of a little man swelling within 
me—gods, it was insufferable ! 

At length we were exhibiting one day at West 
End fair, which was at that time a very fashionable 
resort, and often beleaguered by gay equipages 
from town. Among the spectators that filled the 
front row of our little canvas theatre one after- 
noon, when I had to figure in a pantomime, was a 
party of young ladies from a boarding-school, with 
their governess. Guess my confusion, when, in the 
midst of my antics,I beheld among the number 
my quondam flame; her whom I had berhymed at 
schoo]; her for whose charms I had smarted so se- 
rerely; the cruel Sacharissa! What was worse, 
I fancied shc recollected me; and was repeating 
the story of my humiliating flagellation, for I saw 
her whispering h r companions and her governess. 
I lost all consciousness of the part I was acting, and 
of the place where | was. I felt shrunk to nothing, 
and could have crept into a rat-hole—unluckily, 
none was Open to receive me. Before I could re- 
cover from my confusion, I was tumbled over by 
Pantaloon and the clown; and I felt the sword of 
Harlequin making vigorous assaults, in a manner 
most degrading to my dignity. 

Heaven and earth! was I again to suffer mar- 
tyrdom in this ignominious manner, in the know]l- 
edge, and even before the very eyes of this most 
beautiful, but most disdainful of fair ones? All 
my long-smothered wrath broke out at once; the 
dormant feelings of the gentleman arose within me ; 
stung to the quick by intolerable mortification. I 
sprang on my feet in an instant; leaped upon Har- 
lequin like a young tiger; tore off his mask; buf- 
jetted him in the face, and soon shed more blood 
on the stage than had been spilt upon it during a 
whole tragic campaign of battles and murders. 

As soon as Harlequin recovered from his sur- 
prise he returned my assault with interest. I was 
nothing in his hands. I was game to be sure, for I 
was a gentleman; but he had the clownish advan- 
tages of bone and muscle. I feltas if I could have 
fouglit even unto the death; and I was likely to do 
so; for he was, according to the vulgar phrase, 
‘* putting my head into Chancery,” when the gentile 
Columbine flew to my assistance. God bless the 
women; they are always on the side of the weak 
and the oppressed. 

The battle now became general; the dramatis 
persone ranged on either side. The manager in- 
terfered in vain. In vain were his spangled black 
bonnet and towering white feathers seen whisking 
about, and nodding, and bobbing, in the thickest of 
the fight. Warriors, ladies, priests, satyrs, kings, 
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| the incontestible traces of a woman’s warfare His | 








of Troy, had there been such a chance medley 
warfare of combatants, human and divine. The 
audience applauded, the ladies shrieked, and fled 
from the theatre, and a scene of discord ensued 
that baffles all description. 

Nothing but the interference of the peace officers 





restored some degree of order. The havoc, how- 
ever, that had been made among dresses and deco- 
rations put an end to all farther acting for that day. 
The battle over, the next thing was to inquire why 
Mewas begun; a common question among politi- | 
Clans, after a bloody and unprofitable war; and 
one not always easy to be answered. It was soon 
traced to me, and my unaccountable transport of | 
passion, which they could only attribute to my | 
having run a muck. The manager was judge and 
jury, and plaintiff into the bargain, and in such ca- 
ses justice is always speedily administered. He 
came out of the fight as sublime a wreck as the 
Santissima Trinidada. His gallant plumes, which 

once towered aloft, were drooping about his ears. | 
His robe of state hung in ribbands from his back, 

and but ill concealed the ravages he had suffered | 
in the rear. He had received kicks and cuffs from | 
all sides, during the tumult; for every one took 

the opportunity of slyly gratifying some lurking | 
grudge on his fat carcass. He wasa discreet man, 
and did not choose to declare war with all his 
company ; so he swore all those kicks and cuffs 
had been given by me, and I let him enjoy the opin- 
ion. Some wounds he bore, however, which were | 


| 


sleek rosy cheek was scored by trickling furrows, 


which were ascribed to the nails of my intrepid | 
and devoted Columbine. The ire of the monarch | 
was not to be appeased. He had suffered in his 
person, and he had suffered in his purse ; his dig- 
nity too had been insulted, and that went for some- 
thing; for dignity is always more irascible the 
more petty the potentate. He wreaked his weath | 
upon the beginners of the affray, and Columbine | 
and myself were discharged, at once, from the com- 
pany. 

Figure me, then, to yourself, a stripling of little 
more than sixteen; a gentleman by birth; a vaga- 
bond by trade ; turned adrift upon the world; mak- 
ing the best of my way through the crowd of West 
End fair; my mountebank dress fluttering im rags 
about me ; the weeping Columbine hanging upon 
my arm, in splendid, but tattered finery ; the tears 
coursing one by one down her face; carrying off | 
the red paint in torrents, and literally “ preying 
upon her damask cheek.” 





Blank Book of a Small Colleger. 
New York, 1824. 18mo. pp. 138. 
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/some of them aright. 
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Ir we mistake not, this amusing little work 

was published a year or two since; we | 
think we recollect seeing extracts from it, | 
in English papers, about that time. It is, | 
however, but just now republished in this | 
country, and, therefore, has all the charms, 

and all the claims of novelty, so far as our | 
reading public are concerned. It purports 
to come from a Sexagenarian, who, in his 
old age, loves to dwell upon the recollec- 
tions of earlier days; and he tells his stories 
so pleasantly, we cannot but hope he will 
tell more. The author may call himself 
sixty or a hundred years old; but we doubt 
whether the snows of many years have 
whitened his locks; there is much more 
relish for fun,—for mere boyish fun,—than 
an elderly gentleman would be likely to 
feel; the sense of the ridiculous is too 
keen, too true, too joyous, to belong to that 
age when the eccentricity or affectation of 
others is more apt to bring weariness than 


‘about those Miss Pennicks. 





enjoyment. We venture, therefore, to guess 


that this anonymous writer is not an old 


man, reviving recollections of far-away 
days, but a frolicksome youth, anticipating 
the winter evenings, when, in the winter of 
life, he shall be telling pleasant tales to his 
grand-children, 

There are fifteen stories, or sketches, or 
essays; for it is a littie difficult to class 
They are all written 
in a lively and striking style, and display 
considerable talent. Some 


little affectation, and a few errors in point 
of taste must be pardoned; but we hardly 


know a work of ‘this size, which, upon the 
whole, affords more entertainment. As it 
is said to be by a colleger,—or collegian— 
one would expect most of the incidents to 
be located at one of the Universities, and 
connected, in some way or other, with its 
colieges. This is true of only four or» five 
ot them; these are among the best things 
in the volume; but we think we can find 
other passages to extract which will be 
more generally amusing to our readers. 


THE ART OF SPELLING. 


I have been from my youth that melancholy 
thing to other people—a professed joker. From 
the period that, as a boy, I hid the Bible belonging 
to a Baptist Meeting, which stood in our play- 
ground,--to the inexpressible consternation of 
the congregation and the no small confusion of the 
preacher,—up to my last freak which I am now go- 
ing to relate, Ihave literally treated “life as a 
jest.” —I was on a visit to a friend in the country, a 
Major Holdsworth, when, to amuse me—I’m an el- 
derly gentleman and have an utter abomination to 
cards——a whist party was made up, to which were 
asked the Miss Pennicks;~—a trio of the most in- 
tolerant, immaculate, vinegar-faced virgins, whom 
I have ever encountered in my earthly pilgrimage. 
It was on my return from coursing, while this treat 
was im agitation, that I spied an odd-looking, three- 
cornered note lying unsealed on a work table. 
With unaccountable curiosity I opened it. It ran 
thus. 

“THE Miss PENNICKS FEEL EXTREAMLY 
SORRY THEY CANNOT HAVE THE PLEASURE 
OF WAITTING ON MRs HOLDSWORTH AS THEY 
ARE VERRY INDIFFERENT.” In a close imita- 
tion of their own hand, ! added the word “ SPEL- 
LERS”—refolded the note, and replaced it on the 
table. ‘Well, this is the most singular thing that 
ever happened to me,’ said the Major as I entered 
the dining room. ‘Read this incomprehensible 
note. The Miss Pennicks can’t drink tea with my 
wife because, “they are very indifferent Spellers” !’ 
‘And a very sufficient reason,’ said I, ‘ for not en- 
tering into society.’ ‘ Well,’ cried Mrs Holds- 
worth, ‘I always thought there was something odd 
I've expected some- 
thing strange would happen to them.’ Mrs Holds- 
worth was one of those long-headed, highly gifted 
women who foresee events long before they occur, 
—and pride themselves on being surprised at noth- 
ing. Her reputation for foresight was so thorough- 
ly established, that her less fortunate neighbours 
looked up to her as an oracle. When Napoleon 
went to St Helena, ‘SHE had always suspected 
that would be the end of it;’ and ‘the Princess 
Elizabeth's marriage she had foreseen for years.’ 

By three o'clock, in the following afternoon, 
there were few houses in Hoddesdon, in which the 
indefatigable Mrs Holdsworth had not mentioned—~ 
as a profound secret—that ‘ the Major’ had receiy- 
SUCH A NOTE from the Miss Pennicks! * What 
was it? cried halfa dozen gossips with the most 
infecting earnestness. ‘You must really excuse 
my giving the contents. I never expose my sex. 
You know I’m not squeamish: but I really cannot 
detail what that note contained.’—‘ How very dread- 
ful!’ was repeated in various tones round the 
room.—*‘ Horrid !’ resumed Mrs Holdsworth, with 
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a most diplomatic expression of countenance— Not 
that I would injure the Miss Pennicks for the 
world. Poor things!’—‘ Ah, poor things !’ was re- 
echoed around. ‘Who would have suspected it?’ 
‘Oh’—cried Mrs Holdsworth, briskly, for she felt 
this was an inroad on her reputation—‘ I’m not the 
Jeast surprised! I’ve long foreseen it! Miss Abi- 
gail’s misfortune has been known to me for months! 
Not that L would injure her—poor thing !’—‘ Nor I, 
poor thing! Nor I!’ cried each member of this 
precious coterie, as she separated to disseminate 
this scandalous morceau, in her own peculiar beat, 
with all her energies. 

Well—the story did not lose in the telling. Peo- 
ple drew their own conclusions—not, of course, the 
most favourable to the Miss Pennicks—and the con- 
sequence was, that these maiden ladies, who had 


lived all their days in the most unspotted inno-| . 4.4 ginoular lady. IfearI shall hardly do her 
g : 





] 
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cence, found themselves, on a sudden, avoided, | 
pointed at, and rejected by society. Their neigh- | 


bours drew up when they passed—their former | flaxen hair, dressed @ la Corinne—blue eyes, that 


_ never rested an instant on the same object—a small 


gossips, who would once chat with them by the 
hour, contented themselves with a ‘ Good Morning! 
Fine*Day ' and, as Miss Charity Pennick observ- 
ed, the days of Sodom and Gomorrah were come 
again. 

Things grew worse and worse. ‘Fine Day!’ 
and ‘Good Morning!’ gave place to a bow or 
smile, en passant—their tea-parties were declined— 
their visits unreturned—and Patience Pennick de- 
clared herself ‘ weary of life,,—-when Abigail, the 
eldest sister, goaded to desperation by a fresh 
slight, conjured a quondam crony to explain the 


‘stery. She was then given to unders ‘ith | p ae ne 
mystery. She was then given to understand, with | thonon, the reader may imagine my indescribable 


much circumlocution, that ‘She, and her sisters, 


i 


| 
| 


were suspected of courting an improper intimacy | 
with Major Holdsworth !—‘ On whose authority ?’ | 


screamed Charity. ‘On that of his own wife,’ was 
the reply. 

After the hysterics produced by this unexpected 
communication had subsided, the three injured 
spinsters had immediate recourse to their profes- 


sional adviser. They resolved, with his concur- | 


rence, instantly to prosecute Mrs Holdsworth for 
defamation of character. When “ the dread note 


ing toplay the dumb belle, I bowed and took my 


of preparation” sounded, and Mis Holdsworth was | 


informed, that her appearance in open court would | 


be requisite, she expressed her amazement at ‘ the 
world’s wilful_misconstruction ;> and admitted, 
for the first time in her life that this she had never 
anticipated :--while Major Holdsworth’s broad un- 
meaning face assumed a state of utter bewilder- 
ment, when he was told, he certainly bad received 
criminal overtures from Miss Abigail Pennick! 

To obtain a clear insight into matters, it was de- 
termined that an interview should take place be- 
tween the belligerent parties, attended by their le- 
gal advisers, at which the note should be forthcom- 
ing. All but the last word Miss Abigail admitted 
she bad written—but dhat word she stoutly dis- 
claimed. ‘ Well, Madam,’ said the Major's brazen- 
faced Solicitor,—‘that point is immaterial. The 
chief object is attained—for your spotless virgin 
character is placed beyond suspicion. As a law- 
yer, I say, take the case into court. As a friend, 
Jet it stay where itis. For whatever mght be the 
opinion of the jury on legal matters, you would 
certainly stand convicted as a most ‘indifferent 
speller.”’ 


alittle more than it othewise would, be- 


| 


a broad, red morocco girdle, confining a yellow 


| —Nota word. Her little restless blue eyes twink- 


skill and effort, more frequently, and more 
naturally, belong to the business, the daily 
life of men, than of women; and this may 
be one reason why literary foppery, dis- 





gusting as it is always and every where, is | 
never so Much soas when it disfigures the | 
manners—and the mind too—of a female. | 
Let our ladies assure themselves, that Miss | 


Charity Pennick, although a very “ indif- | 


ferent speller,” was, nevertheless, far more | 
attractive and respectable than 
MRS REUBEN POTTLE. e 


It was my good or ill fortune—the reader may | 
word it as he pleases—to make the acquaintance, 
while in Hampshire, of Mrs Reuben Pottle. She 


justice ; but I will attempt her portrait notwith- 
standing. A little, thin, diminutive woman—with 


round straw hat, in imitation of Rubens wife, and 


silk gown :—-such was Mrs Pottle, both in appear- 
ance and dress, on the morning of our introduc- 
tion. Her mind was as eccentric as her person. 
Always en magnifique—calling England the Island, 
and her husband an Emmet. She was the terror 
of the men and the Vampire of the women. 
Having an utter abomination of learned ladies, 
more particularly of one who was forever talking 
abont Athens and Sparta, the Capitol and the Par- 


horror, on finding myself in for a téte-a-téte with 
this formidable woman. My sense of my situation 
deprived me, for some moments, of utterance, till, 
recollecting that the silence must be broken, | 
began—‘ What a lovely morning!"—Mrs Reuben 
looked at me in silence. ‘ The first day of Spring.’ 


led onas before. ‘This is really April weather.’— 
Mute as death.—Out of patience with her continu- 


leave. I was afterwards told, that on that subject, 
I might have soliloquized forever ; for Mrs Reuben, 
by no chance, ever noticed the weather. ‘Foul or 
fair, we could neither alter it nor mend it. Why 
then discuss it? It was a subject fit only to be dwelt 
on by those who were unequal to talk on any oth- 
er.’ So said Mrs Pottle. 

Her husband, Reuben Pottle—or, as he was 
named, from the peculiar cast of his visage, Rue 
Pottle, was a slight, tall, conscious-looking man, 
who appeared completely cowed—a dog, to whom 
any urchin might say, ‘ Where’s your tail?’ Twice, 
and twice only, did J ever hear his voice in his own 
house. The first time that I was amazed by its 
sound, was at one of Mrs Reuben’s musical par- 
ties. ‘ My love, Sir Thomas Pickering has arrived 
at his seat; and 1 request,’ said she, in the tone of 
a seraph, ‘that the first thing you do in the morn- 
ing may be to call on him.'.—‘ My love, you take 
very good care,’ sighed Reuben, ‘ that the first thing 





I do in the morning is to go to bed.’ And as the 


_ poor hen-pecked creature finished the sentence, he | 


cause it has sometimes begn our melan-. 
choly lot to be pestered with the folly | 


which it satirizes. 
er part of creation should be well taught, 

should receive the highest possible degree | 
of culture, not that they may, butthat they 


The minds of the fair- | 


may not become those hideous things com- | 


monly known by the name of “ blue stock- 
ings.” Literary attainments are often the 
tools of a man’s trade, and may generally 
help him to use his tools—whatever they 





are—to more advantage; and intellectual 


' 


'the tone of a school-boy behind the back of his 


tor, ‘Contusion to all mothers-in-law.’ 


seemed amazed at his own temerity, and hastily 
scudded across the room. ‘The other instance oc- | 


curred with the gentlemen after dinner; when, on | 


Our next extract may have pleased us| @ furious ultra liberal declaiming against the doc- 


trine of passive obedience, Reuben whimpered, in | 
master, ‘Ah! that’s just the way with my little | 
foo)!’ 

Of her hostility to the doctrine of non-resist- 


weeks after this event, she played off a prank 
which was attended with all but fatal consequences. 
It was the period of the murder of the Williamsons 
and the Marrs. She was walking in Kensington 
Gardens, and, having taken shelter from a shower, 
in a shed, she amused herself, by inscribing, in 
large letters, onthe wall, ‘ I'm the unfortunate man 
who murdered Mr Marr's family’ ‘The horror this 
sentence excited, in several parties which succes- 
sively came to the shed, Miss Ruth declared to be 
the richest treat in nature. But, unfortunately, 
among them, came a lady and gentleman, the for- 
mer of whom, from her situation, was ill qualified 
to contend with fright. She read the scrawl, and 
fainted. Her husband’s fondest hopes were blight- 
ed; and she herself nearly lost her life. 

But, notwithstanding all this, Mrs Renben would 
have done very well, had she not, unfortunately, 
become a radical. To this political twist she con- 
trived that every thing about her should contribute. 
An immense dog, between a wolf and a setter, was 
christened ‘ Reform;’--and I well remember my 
amazement, when she said to me one morning, ‘ I'l) 
show you my darling—my pet—Reform. I be- 
lieve you never saw him? Quite an idol of mine. 
Reform! Reform!’—and she whistled like a cox- 
swain--when in rushed an immense mastiff, carry- 
ing all before him. Quite the thing for a lady’s 
pet, to be sure, thought I. What will a woman 
make an idol of next? 

Then she had an album stored with autographs 
by no means of the choicest description. I noticed 
one from Hunt, in Iehester Gaol, written in a fine 
large hand, and. beginning, ‘Pen, ink, and paper 
conspire against me;’ and she pointed out, with 
unction, an illegible scrawl] of Thistlewood’s, which 
she said ‘ Alderman ——— had most obligingly 
procured from him on the very morning of his ex 
ecution.’ 

But every thing in life, like a quadrille, has its 
finale; and that of my acquaintance with Mrs Reu- 
ben was approaching At each of the morning 
calls 1 had unwillingly made her, I found her en- 
gaged on an Italian author; and, invariably, at a 
page plentifully besprinkled with pencilled notes 
in the margin. My curiosity was piqned, and I 
inquired “ the name of the favourite ?—*‘ Ariosto.” 
—‘ And the numerous pencil marks are proofs of 
your diligence ?—*‘ Oh dear, no! those are the im- 
proper passages. I had them all marked out for me 
before I began.’—I laughed immoderately, and she 
—never spoke to me again. 





View of the Hebrews; exhibiting the De- 
struction of Jerusalem ; the certain Re- 
storation of Judah and Israel ; the Pre- 
sent State of Judah and Israel; and an 
Address of the Prophet Isaiah relative 
to their Restoration. By Ethan Smith, 
A. M., Pastor of a Church in Poult- 
ney, Vt. Poultney, Vt. 1823. 12mo. 
pp. 187. 


Tue first chapter of this book, extending 
to the 45th page, is an account of the de- 
struction of Jerusalem. It is introduced 
here to show that the prophecies which 
foretold this event, the dispersion of the 
Jews, and many other judgments which 
that nation was to suffer, were literall 


| fulfilled. This fact is afterwards made the 


basis of an important argument. The sec- 


ance, Mrs Reuben gave an instance in early life. | ong chapter commences with a concise ac- 
S s other at sixteen; x father, a | : . 
she lost her mother at sixteen; and her | count of the expulsion of the ten tribes of 


respectable farmer, finding himself unequal to con- | 
trol her vagaries, brought home a second wife to | 


assist him in the task. ‘To celebrate this event, a 
large party was invited ; and after supper—reader, 





‘twas in middle life—the song, the laugh, and the | itance. 
toast wentround. Miss Ruth was called on for hers. | 


| 


Israel from the promised land; and pro- 
ceeds to prove that the Jews, and also these 
ten tribes, will be restored to their inher- 


The arguments for their restora- 


tion vary so little from those commonly em- 


‘ "; r heart.’ } aid. T > 1S] y, | fill- . . ° 
With all my heart,’ she said. Then rising, an | ployed on this subject, that it cannot be 


ing a bumper, she gave, with the voice of a sten- 


—A very few | necessary to state them at length. Mr 
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Smith talks in a confident manner, as though 
he was fairly stating the whole that the 
Scriptures contain in relation to his sub- 
ject,—found it all in exact agreement with 
his opinion, and knew of no plausible argu- 





ments in opposition. He, however, de- 


serves the credit of stating his testimonies | 








it has ceased to be Israel in the prophetic 
sense of the term. 

These remarks apply generally to the 
passages in the Old Testament which re- 
late to this subject. The New Testament 


was given at the end of the Jewish dispen- | 


sation; and if, in this, we find prophecies 








are a part of a covenant, or compact, be- 
tween the Lord and man; and the duties 
which constitute the part of the covenant 
belonging toman, must be performed, or the 
corresponding promises cannot be fuitilled. 
It is fair to say, that all was given or offered 
to the Hebrews, which was ever promised ; 


clearly, and managing them with consider-| referring directly to that nation, those | but as they broke the covenant, ali of them 
able skill. We can give but a few speci-| which denounce judgments, and those which | partially, and some totally, failed of the 
mens of his mode of reasoning; and we. promise blessings, will stand on equal | promised inheritance. 


shall select those arguments which he, in| 


common with others, regards as most im- 
portant. 

The principal of these is derived from 
the fact, that the prophecies relating to the 
dispersion of the Jews were literally ful- 
filled. The inference is, that those proph- 
ecies which foretell their restoration, will 
also be literally fulfilled. 

This is very plausible reasoning, but not 
quite so conclusive as it at first appears. 
The prophecies relating to the advent of 
the Lord were totally misunderstood by the 
Jewish Church which received them, and 
which came to its end at the time of his 
advent. They were understood to speak of 
the restoration of Israel; but the dispersion 
of the two remaining tribes followed. The 
existing Christian Church believes that 
when the millennium arrives,—the second 
advent of the Lord,—the children of Israel 
will be restored to their promised land. 
We may hence, in the same way, infer 
that the present Church is also mistaken; 
and that probably at this period, that peo- 
ple will suffer some additional judgment, 
and, perhaps, cease to retain their distinct 
national character. We do not state this 
as good and convincing logic; but as an 
argument somewhat after Mr Smith’s style, 
and quite as conclusive as that above 
quoted. 

No one needs to be informed that the 
terms Judah, Israel, Ephraim, Canaan, Je- 
rusalem, and others used in the prophecies 
which ‘relate to this subject, are nearly sy- 
nonvmous withthe Church. They are used 
in both Testaments, as well when the 
prophecies relate to the Christian Church 
as when they relate to the seed of Abra- 
bam. In describing those qualities which 
constitute the Church with man, or, in 
other words, which constitute men mem- 
bers of the Church, sometimes one of the 
above terms is used, and sometimes anoth- 


er,—the different names probably referring | 


to qualities somewhat different. Agrecably 
to this figurative language employed in de- 
scribing the Church, and used, indeed, by 


Christians of every persuasion at this day, | 


every real Christian is said to be of the 
seedof Abraham. ‘Those prophecies which 
had a primary reference to the consumma- 
tion and devastation of the Jewish dispen- 
sation existing at the time they were re- 
vealed, were necessarily fulfilled in relation 
to those who were literally denominated 
israel and Judah; but those which, speak- 
ing of Israel and Judah, relate, in fact, 
to the establishment, the condition, and 
progress of another Church, cannot be ex- 
pected to have their fulfilment with any 
peculiar reference to that nation, because 


ground. Now, in the New Testament, the | 
desolation of Jerusalem and the dispersion 
of the Jews are distinctly foretold, but, if 


we mistake not, there is no passage which 
distinctly implies the return of that nation 
to their promised land. The eleventh chap- 
ter of the Epistle to the Romans, to which 
Mr Smith refers, teaches, as we suppose, 
that if they do not still continue in unbe- 
lief, they will, after a considerable period, 


this is quite an ther thing from being re-es- 
tablished in Palestine, and assuming the 
precedency among all the nations who com- 
pose the Christian Church. It now becomes 


of the terms Judah and Israel, commonly 
used in the prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, that nation did not cease to exist 


er, with respect to the fulfilment of those 
prophecies which relate to the establish- 
ment of a future Church, any are to be 
reckoned Jews except those who are so in 
the heart,—and these, it is said, may be 
from any nation under heaven. There is 
not wanting evidence that the Jews are 
about abandoning their distinctive charac- 
ter; and we regard the late change which 
the Polish Jews have made, in adopting the 
day of the Christian Sabbath instead of 
Saturday, as having a direct tendency to 
this event. 

This is a mere outline of an objection, 
which we think deserved Mr Smith’s atten- 
tion. That the true mode of interpreting 
the prophecies is certainly little under- 
stood at the present day, this gent!eman 
will hardly deny; he tried his hand at it 
some years ago; and his system received a 
quietus in the death of Buonaparte, which 
might have taught him to moderaie the in- 
tensity of his confidence in such opinions. 
But he still maintains boldly, that these 
prophecies respecting the restoration of the 
Jews, aud the millennium, must be fulfilled 
about this time. We must be permitted to 
say, that to our ears the trumpet gives an 
uncertain sound ; and before we make any 
preparation for battle, we must see a more 
competent chief to lead us on. 

We have devoted more attention to this 
argument than we intended, and shall have 
room to notice but one more. It is deriy- 
ed from the fact, that the Hebrews have 
never really possessed the whole of the 
promised land. Solomon acquired a sort of 
supremacy over it, but it was never fully 
occupied by this nation. ‘The inference is, 
that it is still to be possessed by them. An 
obvious, but not the only answer to this is, 
that the divine promises are to be under- 





stood as in some degree conditional. They 





when their city was destroyed ; and wheth- | 





Having proved that the ten tribes of Is- 
rael, who were carried away captive by the 


kings of Assyria about two thousand five 
_hundred and fifty years ago, are to return 
_ to Palestine, Mr Smith proceeds in his third 


chapter to inquire where, and who these ten 
tribes are. The result is, that they are the 
American Indians. Many of our readers 
will recollect that this opinion was advanc- 


ed by Mr Adair, an English trader among 
be grafted into the Christian Church; but | the North American Indians, about fifty 


years ago. It was defended by him, and 
afterwards by Dr Boudinot, with considera- 
ble ingenuity. There are so many remark- 


| ble coincidences between the religious and 
highly questionable whether, in the sense 


Civil institutions and languages of the In- 
dians and those of the Hebrews, as to form 
a very interesting subject of inquiry. We 
must notice a few of these, and advise 
those of our readers who happen to have a 
taste for such things, to examine the whole. 
It is, however, first to be remarked, that 
after the ten tribes were captured, they 
were settled by Salmanezer in Media; and 
that in 2 Esdras, xiii. chapter, there is an 
account of their leaving Medi. and journey- 
ing for a year and a half, until they came 
to a country where never man dwelt. This 
account is supposed to imply that they di- 
rected their course northeasterly, towards 
Bhering’s Strait. Some of the Indians, 
also, have a tradition that their forefathers 
came from a far country—performing a 
long journey, and crossing a great river 
towards the north-westof America. They 
say also, that God once chose their nation 
to be a peculiar people; that he gave them 
a book; that some of their forefathers 
could foretell future events. They count 
time like the Hebrews; keep a variety of 
similar feasts, in one of which a bone of an 
animal must not be broken; and they never 
eat the hollow of the thigh of any animal. 
In their temples,—such as they are,—is 
their holy of holies, into which it is death 
for a Common person to enter. They have 
an imitation of the ark of the covenant, 
where are deposited their most sacred 
things; and common people may not look 
into it. Their males must all appear at 
the temple at three noted feasts in a year. 
They give a pretty correct account of the 
flood, and of the confusion of languages ; 
and say with regard to the longevity of the 
ancients, that “ they lived till their feet 
were worn out with walking, and their 
throats with eating.” They have places 
answering to the cities of refuge in Israel, 
in which no blood is ever shed by an 
avenger. 

Various degrees of credit are due to 
the authorities on which Mr §&. relies to 
support these assertions; but perhaps some 
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sort of authority may be found for all of 
them. But these are not half the traditions 
and customs which Mr Smith adduces in 
support of bis opinion, and many of the 
others are alinost equally remarkable. 

Another important argument is the sup- 
posed similarity of their language to the 
Hebrew. In the names appropriated to the 
Deity there is a very striking resemblance ; 
and also in a great number of other words 
and phrases. In several examples the 
agreement is exact; and some gentlemen 
of considerable l-arning, have expressed an 
opinion that the radicais of all the Indian 
languages were Hebrew. 

We can state no more of the interesting 


facts contained in this chapter, but must | they are selected trom the great variety of 
| tribes of North and South America. 


suggest a few objections to the opinion that 
the Indians are descendants from the ten 
tribes of Israel. 

The two tribes who are denominated 
Jews, have not intermarried with other na- 
tions, and hence have retained their ori- 
ginal characteristics to the present day. 
Their complexion and features are so sim- 
ilar in ali countries, that travellers readily 
distinguish them wherever they are found. 
Their moral and intellectual peculiarities 
are not less striking, and no one needs to 
be informed what a * Jewish disposition” is. 
These mental characteristics agree most 
pertectly with those of the Hebrew nation, 
from the earliest periods of its history. We 
can hardly avoid the inference, that the 
Jews are now quite similar to what the He- 
brew nation was generally, in character- 
istics both of mind and body. 

The American Indians, having had no in- 
tercourse with other nations, have had 
every advantage for retaining the charac- 
teristics of their ancestors. We find among 
them a remarkable similarity of features, 
of complexion, and of general disposition. 
Ciimate and local circumstances produce 
slight varieties; but whoever has seen one 
American Indian, will distinguish every 
one that he afterwards sees. Even their 
languages are said to have a great affinity ; 
as great, perhaps, as there is between the 
Saxon and the English. 

Now, the features of Jews and Indians 
have almost nothing in common; their 
complexions are widely different, and their 
leading mental characteristics have as little 
agreement. These facts appear to us to 
furnish a stronger argument against their 
belonging to the Hebrew nation, than any 
we have seen in favour of it. Now it is 
far easier to account for the Indians having 
many things in common with the Hebrews, 
without supposing them to be of the same 
nation, than it is to explain how such dif- 
ferences as we have mentioned, exist be- 
tween two branches of the same family, 
neither of which has intermarried with 
other nations. 

We should infer from ail the facts that 
are stated, that the Indians were of Asiatic 
origin, and most probably they were from 
the western part of Asia. We have no 
evidence that the customs and institutions 
of the Hebrews, which were sanctioned by 
divine authority, were all peculiar to that 














people, nor that they originated with them. 
Other nations probably had many that were 
similar, as, perhaps, every nation has re- 
garded with reverence moral rules and 
principles similar to those given on Mount 
Sinai. Neither does it appear that the 
Jewish Scriptures were the iirst that God 
gave to men; on the contrary, there is 
strong proot that parts of the tirst books 
were Cumpiled from earlier Scriptures ; and 
the ancestors of the Indians might have 
had a “ Book,” without being Hebrews.* 
It is very important to remark, that the 
traditions, customs, and similarities in lan- 
guage, which have been mentioned, do not 
all belong to any one tribe of Indians, but 


haps every tribe has some custom, or insti- 
tution, or expression, in commen with the 
Hebrews; and some of the tribes. have 
several. This is not so remarkable as it 
at first appears. Compare the Indians with 
the Malays, or any other nation on ‘the 
earth, and you will find many, perhaps as 
many, points oi agreement. . 

The argument derived from the similar- 
ity between the languages, does not seem 
to us of greater weight. Many of the lan- 
guages of the East were, in many expres- 
sions, similar to the Hebrew. It does not 
appear that the Hebrew names for the De- 
ity were peculiar to that language, or that 
they primarily beionged to it. We have 
not had evidence yet, to satisfy us, that 
more of the radicals of the Indian lan- 
guages than of the Engiish, are Hebrew ; 
and we see no reason why there may not 
be asmany. Besides, one of our best au- 
thorities, Molina, says, “ As far as we have 
been able to discover, the radical Chilian 
words have no analogy with those of any 
other known idiom.” ‘The Chilian, or 
Araucanian, is, doubtless, by far the most 
periect Indian language. Ina few respects 
it agrees with the Hebrew, and also in some 
respects with several other languages. 
There are many words in the vocabularies 
of that language, which were made before 
they could have derived the words from the 
Spaniards, which agree exactly with the 
Greek, and also many agreeing with the 
Latin. See History of Chili, Vol. 2, p. 287. 
On the whole, we do not tind evidence that 
any one of the Indian languages affords more 
examples of coincidence with the Hebrew, 
than the Chilian—the principal language 
of South America—affords of coincidence 
with the Greek or Latin. We will not assert 
that no such evidence exists, for we have 
not thought it necessary to examine all the 
works which might have thrown some light 
upon this subject. We shail not be sur- 
prised, if it be proved that the Indian dia- 





* We suppose it to be conceded by all Biblical 
critics, as an ascertained fact, that Eichhorn has ad- 
duced the most satisfactory proof in support of his 
hypothesis respecting the origin of the Hebrew 
Scriptures ; viz. that Moses copied, or compiled, or 
borrowed, the earlier chapters of Genesis, from 
previous Scriptures, written or traditional. As 
many of our readers must be aware, he marks the 
division between these extracts with great uis- 
tinctness. 





| the Indians,—to return to Palestine. 
Per- | 
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lects and the Hebrew have a still greater 
agreement than has been shown; but we 
may still inqure, whether they were not all 
derived from some other language. 

The fourth chapter of Mr Smith’s book 
contains an exposition of the eighteenth 
chapter of Isaiah. He formerly supposed 
that the people here addressed was the 
British nation; but thinking, perhaps from 
national pride, that so important a part of 
the worid as the United States have be- 
come, must surely have been noticed by the 
seers into futurity, he has become satis- 
lied that we are verily the people referred 
to by the prophet, who have so much to do 
by way of assisting the Israclites,—that is, 
We 
have not much respect for this fourth chap- 
ter; others may read it, and judge of it 
differently. 

The Appendix contains the testimonies 
of many travellers respecting the charac- 
ter and customs of various Indian tribes. 
It adds little to the value, and but fourteen 
pages to the length of the book. 








The Inheritance. By the author of Mar- 
riage. In two volumes. 12mo. Philadelphia, 
1824. 


Tuts book shows that good may sometimes 
be done by flattery. In the conclusion to 
“ The Tales of my Landlord,” “ Marriage” 
and its author are spoken of in much high- 
er terms then we (and we have read “ Mar- 
riage” twice over), think any of its readers 
would echo. But the author, it seems, incit- 
ed by such praise, has written “ The Inher- 
itance,” which is not only very well worth 
reading from the amusement which it will 
afford, but must, we think, prove instructive 
to ail who are capable of understanding the 
lessons which it powerfully inculcates. This 
work does not, like “ Discipline,” purport 
to be decidedly a religious tale; nor does 
it, like that admirable production, bear its 
moral impressed on every page; it takes a 
wider view o1 life and manners, and the 
author sketches many scenes, some humour- 
ous, and some grave, from which may be 
learned lessons like those which Miss Edge- 
worth aims to teach,—lessons of manners 
and morals, and of plain, practical com- 
mon sense, in the conduct of our own af- 
fairs, and in our intercourse with mankind. 
Through all these descriptions a strong un- 
der-current of religious feeling is percepti- 
ble, and the impression which is produced 
even by the liveliest of them, is, that 
though good sense may teach us to avoid, 
in society, the errors and follies which are 
satirized, yet it is only by the influence of 
religion on the life, that a character can be 
formed to render a man habitually at ease 
with himself, and useful and agreeable to 
all around him. 

The story of this novel is a very simple 
and trite one. Mr St Clair, of a noble 
Scottish family, a younger son of the Earl 
of Rossville, married a woman of a some- 
what lower rank in life, and was, with his 
wife, obliged to live in France on a small 
pension allowed him from his family. Ue 
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family is exquisite satire, and we shall ex. 
tract nearly the whole of it. 


The first appearance of the Holm was highly 
prepossessing. It was a large, handsome-looking 
house, situated in a well-wooded park, by the side 
of a broad placid river, and an air of seclusion and 
stillness reigned all around, which impressed the 


number, a little ;—and, though last, not 
least, there is Edward Lindsay, the hero of 
the tale, an elegant, quiet, sober-minded, 
sensible Christian. There are several oth- 
er characters, among the rest Lewiston, 
through whose agency the heroine is de- 
prived of her ill-used rank and wealth, but 


had no child for many years, and, in the 
meantime, all his brothers died without 
issue, save the eldest, who was also child- 
less. Just as he is making preparations to 
return to Scotland, his wife. presents him 
with a daughter, and his own ill health 
The inte- 


compels him still to remainin France. At 
length, after languishing many years he 
dies, and his widow and daughter, accepting 
an invitation from the Earl, arrive at nis 
castle in Scotland. In the course of the 
year the Earl also dies suddenly, and Miss 
St Clair succeeds to the title and estates. 


After living awhile the reputed Countess of 


Rossville, a relative of her nurse, who by 
treachery is possessed of the secret, ac- 
quaints her that she is not the daughter of | 
Mr St Clair, but a supposititious child ; the | 
reputed Countess immediately proclaims | 
the discovery, and renounces her title and 
the estates. 
uncle receives her into his protection, and | 
the novel closes, as all novels should do, 
happily. This is, indeed, a very brief ab- | 
stract of the story, for we have omitted to | 
state that the heroine—as all heroines | 
must—falls in love; but unlike most other | 
heroines, is deserted by her lover, when he 


discovers his mistake as to her quality ; and | 


they are more slightly sketched, and we 





umns by naming them. 
acters, those of Miss Pratt and Edward | 
Lindsay, are, perhaps, the best eae i 
| though, as we before hinted, Miss Pratt i 
occasionally beginning to be wearisome. 
The story is well told, so well indeed, 
that though practised novel readers will | 
soon perceive what the catastrophe must 





be, yet they will not tire of leisurely reading | 


it, chapter by chapter, to the end. The. 
style has no affectation, no pomposity, no | 


clear, and we are not induced to read a) 
single sentence over again, either to find | 
out the meaning, or to admire the beauty 
of its structure. Our readers will natu- 
rally expect some extracts; but we are 
puzzled what to choose. Where all is so 
| good, it is difficult to make a selection. 

We have seen many attempts to ridicule 


should unnecessarily encumber our col- 
Of all the char- | appliances to boot—but as they approached the 


mind with images of peace and repose. 
rior of the house was no less promising—there was 
a spacious hall and a handsome stair-case, with all 





| drawing-room, all the luxurious indolence of thought 
inspired by the tranquillity of the scenery, was 
quickly dispelled by the discordant sounds which 
issued from thence, and, when the door was thrown 

open, the footman in vain attempted to announce 
the visiters. In the middle of the room all the 
chairs were collected to form a coach and horses 
for the Masters and Misses Fairbairn.—One unruly 
‘looking urchin sat in front, cracking a long whip 
with all his might—another acted as guard behind, 

}and blewa shrill trumpet with all his strength— 
while a third, in a night-cap and flannel lappet, who 


Luckily, however, a rich old | over-wrought elegance, but is perfectly | had somewhat the air of having quarrelled with the 


rest of the party, paraded up and down, in solitary 
_majesty, beatinga drum. On a sofa sat Mrs Fair- 
bairn, a soft, fair, genteel-looking woman, witha 
crying child of about three years old at her side, 
tearing paper into shreds, seemingly for the delight 
of littering the carpet, which was already stre ved 

‘with headless dolls, tailless horses, wheelless carts, 

| &c. As she arose to receive her visiters it began 
' to scream. 


{ ‘I’m not going aw ay, Charlotte, love—don’t be 


the discovery of his meanness, coupled with | the fashion of giving high sounding names | frizhtened, ’ said the fond mother, with a look of in- 
the loss of her supposed rank and property, ‘to children; but we recollect no one bet- | efiable pleasure. 


subdue her mind, and finally dispose her | 


to love the man whom in the days of her 
prosperity she had slighted. She marries, 
and her first lover having fallen in a duel, 
her husband succeeds as the next heir of 
the house of Rossville ;—thus, she is again | 
a Countess, but thoroughly reformed by her 
trials. 

There are many subordinate characters, 
and all of them well sustained. There is 
the Earl himself, self-conceited, tyrannical, 
pompous, and dull; his nephew Mr Del- 
mour, whom, by the way, he intends for the | 
husband of his heiress—the very counter- 
part of the Earl. 


fashionable, witty, and selfish lover of the | 
heiress. 
rich, old bachelor, who is a miser, despis- | 
ing riches, the uncle who adopts Miss St | 
Clair in her misfortunes. Mr Black, a 
gentleman farmer, and nothing else, and — 
his wife, who is a wife fit for. such a man. 
Major Waddell and Mrs Major Waddell, a 
very loving and foolish pair. Mr Augustus 
Larkins, a * cockney, and his lady, a would- 
be blue stocking. Mrs Fairbairn, a mother | 
and nothing but a mother,—and of course 
«a bad one,—and her husband, Mr Fairbairn, 
‘who was simply Mr Fairbairn, the noun 
masculine of Mrs Fairbairn, and the father 
of her children.” There is Mrs St Clair, | 
an over-polite, insinuating, contriving, 
heartless, selfish, wicked woman. There are 
Miss Black and her sister, quiet humble | 
souls, whose only hope is in the world to | 
come, while, in sickness and distress, they | 

cheerfully perform all their duties in this. 
There is Miss Pratt, the very antipodes of 
the Earl, a visiting, gossiping, fast- talking | 
lady, who annoys the Earl superlatively, 

and every one else, ourselyes among the | 


There is Col. Delmour, | 
brother of the Mr of that name, the polite, | 


| concession. 


‘that’s a’ settled, for you'll no object to a bit trie | 
| fling addition to the name, for it’s rather short and 


ter than the following. 


But the outraged mother turned towards Mr | 
Ramsay.—I am come, uncle, to make a request in 
the name of my little Miss, who we must really | 
think of having christened some of these days. As | 
the Major is an Episcopalian, we will, of course, 
have it done according to that service; and we 
| hope you will kindly ‘officiate as god-father upon 
the occasion.’ 

At this proposal uncle Adam looked “black as 
| night, fierce as ten furies ;” and he seemed on the | 
| point of uttering some awful anathema, when, sud- 
_denly checking himself, he said, in one of his 
| alarmingly mild tones, ‘I’ve nae great objections 
—provided I’m to ha’e the bairn called after me.’ 

Mrs Waddell was confounded. On the one hand, 
that was all but declaring the child his heir; on 
the other, Adam Waddell was rather an uncouth 
appellation for a young lady. But then a movea- 
, ble tail might be tacked to Adam;—she might be 





Mr Adam Ramsay, a queer, testy, | Adam to him, and Adamine, or Adamella, or Ad- 


aimintha, to the rest of the world; and Mrs Major | 
inw ardly chuckled at the proposal, though she re- 
| solved atthe same time, to enhance the value of the 
She therefore said— 

‘ Why, to tell you the truth, uncle, I had fixed in 
my Own mind to have our little miss called after 
the Major, although he declares she must be nam- 


‘You no get up—you shan't get up,’ screamed 
Charlotte, seizing her mother’s gown fiercely to de- 
tain her. 

| “Ny darling, you'll surely let me go to speak to 

'uncle—good uncle, who brings you pretty things 
you know ;—but, during this colloquy, uncle and 
‘the ladies had made their way to the enthralled 
/mother, and the bustle of a meeting and introduc- 
tion was got over. Chairs were obtained by the 
| footman with some difficulty, and placed as close 
'to the mistress of the house as possible, aware, that 
| otherwise, it would not be easy to carry on even 
/question and answer amid the tumult that reign- 
ied. 

‘You find us rather noisy, I am afraid,’ said Mrs 

| Fairbairn with a smile, and in a manner which evi- 
dently meant the reverse; ‘but this is Saturday, 
-and the children are all in such spirits, and the 
won't stay away from me—Henry, my dear, don't 
/crack your whip quite so loud—there’s a good boy 
\—that’s a new whip his papa brought him from 
London ; and he’s so proud of it!—William, my 
darling, don’t you think your drum must be tired 
now '—li I were you I would give it a rest.—Al- 
exander, your trumpet makes rather too much 
noise--one of these ladies has got a headache--wait 
till you go out—there’s my good boy, and then 
you'll blow it at the cows and the sheep, you know, 


and frighten them—Oh! how you'll frighten them 


ed after me; but “| think Andromache is sucha | with itt’ 





beautiful name, and so off the common 

‘Andrew Mackaye’s a very gude name for her, 
to be sure,’ said uncle Adam, gravely. 

‘Good gracious, uncle! such a way of pronounc- 
ing Andromache! However, I shall give up all | 
thoughts of that, since you are so anxious to have | 
our missy named alter you fe 

‘Wee i,’ said uncle Adam, with a savage smile— 





| pookit—is na't?’ 

‘Why, to tell the truth, I think it is, and an ad- 
| dition would certainly be an improvement—Adam- 
intha, for instance.’ 

‘llikea name that has some meaning in’t, and | 
the name that ye’re to ca’ your bairn after me maun 
be Adamant; for | can tell baith you and her, that | 
Adamant you'll find me to the last generation o’ 


you.’ 
The account of Mrs Fairbairn and her | 


| ‘No, I'll not blow it at the cows ;—I’ll blow it at 


the horses, because then they'll think it’s the mail- 
‘coach !"—And he was running off, when Henry 
jumped down from the coach-box. 

‘No, but you shan’t frighten them with your 
| trumpet, for I shall frighten them with my whip. 
| Mamma, aren't horses best frightened witha whip?’ 
—and a struggle ensued. 

‘Well, don’t fight, my dears, and you shall both 
frighten them,’ cried their mamma. 

*No, I'm determined he shan’t frighten them ; 


'I shall do it,’ cried both together, as they rushed out 


‘ofthe room, and the drummer was preparing to 
| follow. 

‘William, my darling, don’t you go after these 
naughty boys; you know they’re always very bad 
‘to you. You know they wouldn’t let you into their 
coach with your drum.’—-Here William began to 
icry.—* W ell, never mind, you shall have a “coach 
of your own—a mych finer coach than theirs; | 
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wouldn’t go into their ugly dirty coach; and you | 
shall have ——.’ Here something of a consolatory ! 
red, William was comforted, and | 


nature was whispe nome are ae 
even prevailed upon to relinquish his drum for his 
mamma’s ivory work-box, the contents of which | 


were soon scattered on the floor. chy 

‘These boys are gone without their hats,’ cried | 
Mrs Fairbairn, in a tone of distress. ‘ Eliza, my | 
dear, pull the bell for Sally toget the boys’ hats.’— | 
Sally being despatched with the hats, ' | 
like a calm ensued, in the absence of the whip and | 
the trumpet; but, as it will be of short duration, it | 
is necessary to take advantage of it in lnproving 
the introduction into an acquaintance with the 
Fairbairn family. 

Mrs Fairbairn was one of those ladies, who, 
from the time she became a mother, ceased to be 
any thing else. All the duties, pleasures, charities, 
and decencies of life, were henceforth concentrat- 
ed in that one grand characteristic; every object 
in life was henceforth viewed through that single | 
medium. Her own mother was no longer her 
mother; she was the grandmayrma of her dear in- 
fants, her brothers and sisters were mere uncles 
and aunts, and even her. husband ceased to be 
thought of as her husband, from the time he became 
a father. He was no longer the being who had 
claims on her time, her thoughts, her talents, her 
affections; he was simply Mr Fairbairn, the noun 
masculine of Mrs Fairbairn, and the father of her 
children. Happily for Mr Fairbairn, he was nota 
person of very nice feelings, or refined taste; and 
although, at first, he did feel a little unpleasant 
when he saw how much his children were preferred 
to himself, yet, in time, he became accustomed to it, 
ten came to look upon Mrs Fairb°in as the most 
exemplary o. mothers, and finally resolved him- 
self into the father of a very fine family, of which 
Mrs Fairbairn was the mother. * * * 

Alas! if there be “ nota gem so precious as the 
huis soul,” how often do these gems seem as 
pearls cast before swine ; for how seldom is it that 
a parent’s greatest care is for the immortal happi- 
ness of that being whose precarious, and at best 
transient, existence engrosses their every thought 
and desire! But, perhaps, Mrs Faitbairn, like 
many a foolish ignorant mother, did her best, and 
had she been satisfied with spoiling her children 
herself, for her own private amusement, and not 
drawn in her visiters and acquaintances to share 
in it, the evil might have passed uncensured. 
But Mrs Fairbairn, instead of shutting herself up 
in her nursery, chose to bring her nursery down to 
her drawing room, and instead of modestly deny- 
ing her friends an entrance into her purgatory, she 
had a foolish pride in showing herself in the midst 
her angels. In short, as the best things, when cor- 
rupted, always become the worst, so the purest and 
tenderest of human affections, when thus debased 
by selfishness and egotism, turn to the most tire- 
some and ridiculous of human weaknesses,—a truth 
but too well exemplified by Mrs Fairbairn. 

‘T have veen much to blame,’ said she, address- 
ing Miss Bell, in a soft, whining, sick-child sort of 
voice, ‘for net having been at Bellevue long ago ; 
but dear littl narlotte has been so plagued with 
her teeth, | could not think of leaving her—for she 
is so fond of me, she will go to nobody else—she 
screams when her maid offers to take her—and she 
won't even go to her papa.’ ' 

‘Is that possible ?’ said the Major. 

‘T assure you it’s very true—she’s a very naugh- 
ty girl sometimes,’ bestowing a long and rapturous 
kiss on the child. ‘ Who was it that beat poor papa 
for taking her from mamma last night /—Well, 
don’t cry-—no, no, it wasn’t my Charlotte—She 
knows every word that’s said to her, and did from 
the time she was only a year old.’ 

‘That is wonderful!’ said Miss Bell; * but how 
is my little favourite Andrew ?’ 

‘He is not very stout yet, poor little fellow, and 
we must be very careful of him.’ Then turning to 
Miss St Clair, ‘Our litthke Andrew has had the 
measles, and you know the dregs of the measles 
are a serious thing—much worse than the mea- 
sles themselves. Andrew—Andrew Waddell, my 
love, come here and speak to the ladies.’ And 





thereupon Andrew Waddell, in a night-cap, riding 
ona stick, drew near. Being the Major's name- 
sake, Miss Bell, m the ardour of her attachment, 
thought proper to coax Andrew Waddell on her 
knee, and even to open her watch for his enter- 


pee 
tainment. 


‘Ah! I see who spoils Andrew Waddell,’ cried 
the delighted mother. 
The Major chuckled——Miss Bell disclaimed, and 


something | for the time Andrew Waddell became the hero of 


the piece; the blains of the measles were carefully 
pointed out, and all his sufferings and sayings duly 
recapitulated. At length Miss Charlotte, indignant 
at finding herself eclipsed, began to scream and cry 
with all her strength. 

‘{t’s her teeth, darling little thing,’ said her moth- 
er, caressing her. 

‘I’m sure it’s her teeth, sweet little dear,’ said 
Miss Bell. 

‘It undoubtedly must be her teeth, poor little 
girl,’ said the Major. ; 

‘If you will feel her gum,’ said Mrs Fairbairn, 
putting her own finger into the child’s mouth, ‘ you 
will feel how hot it is.’ 

This was addressed in a sort of general way to 
the company, none of whom seemed eager to avail 
themselves of the privilege, till the Major stepped 
forward, and havng with his fore-finger made the 
circuit of Miss Charlotte’s mouth, gave it as his 
decided opinion, that there was a tooth actually 
cutting the skin. Miss Bell followed the same 
course, and confirmed the interesting fact—adding, 
that it appeared to her to be ‘an uncommon large 
tooth.’ 

At that moment Mr Fairbairn entered, bearing in 
his arms another of the family, a fat, sour, new- 
waked-looking creature, sucking its finger. Scarcely 
was the introduction over—‘ There’s a pair of legs!’ 
exclaimed he, holding out a pair of thick purple 
stumps with red worsted shoes at the end of them. 
‘[ don’t suppose Miss St Clair ever saw legs like 
these in France; these are porridge and milk legs, 
are they not, Bobby? 

But Bobby continued to chew the cud of his 
own thumb in solemn silence. 

‘Will you speak to me, Bobby ? said Miss Bell, 
bent upon being amiable and agreeable—but still 
Bobby was mute. 

‘ We think this little fellow rather long of speak- 
ing,’ said Mr Fairbairn; ‘we allege that his legs 
have ran away with his tongue.’ 

‘How old is he ?’ asked the Major. 

‘He is only nineteen months and ten days,’ an- 
swered his mother, ‘so he has not lost much time; 
but I would rather see a child fat and thriving, than 
have it very forward.’ 

‘No comparison !’ was here uttered in a breath 
by the Major and Miss Bell. 

‘There’s a great difference in children in their 
time of speaking,’ said the mamma. ‘Alexander 
didn’t speak till he was two and a quarter; and 
Henry, again, had a great many little words before 
he was seventeen months; and Eliza and Charlotte 
both said mamma as plain as Ido ata year—but 
girls always speak sooner than boys—as for Wil- 
liam Pitt and Andrew 4, addell, the twins, they both 
suffered so much from their teething, that they were 
longer of speaking than they would otherwise have 
been——indeed, | never saw an infant suffer so much 
as Andrew Waddell did—he had greatly the heels 
of William Pitt at one time, till the measles pulled 
him down.’ 

A movement was here made by the visiters to 
depart. 

O! you mustn't go without seeing the baby,’ 
cried Mrs Fairbairn— Mr Fairbairn, will you pull 
the bell twice for baby ?’ 

The bell was twice rung, but no baby answered 
the summons. 

‘She must be asleep,’ said Mrs Fairbairn ; ‘ but 
[ will take you up to the nursery, and you will see 
her in her cradle.” And Mrs Fairbairn led the 
way to the nursery, and opened the shutter, and un- 
covered the cradle, and displayed the baby. 

‘Just five months--uncommon fine child—the 
image of Mr Fairbairn—fat little thing--neat little 
hands—sweet litt!le mouth—pretty little nose—nice 








little toes,’ &c. &c. &c., were as usual whispered 
over it. 

We cordially recommend this work to 
our readers, assuring them of our belief, 
that they must be dull indeed, who will not 
rise from its perusal wiser, perhaps bet- 
ter,—without running the least risk of 
being made sadder. 





The Manuscript of Diedrich Knickerbock- 
er jun. New York. 1824, 


Ir is the height of impolicy for an author 
to point, in his title-page, at the object of 
his imitation. It takes from his credit if 
he excels his prototype, draws upon him the 
damnation of faint praise if he equals, and 
holds a candie to his shame if he falls be- 
low it. It obliges every reader, whether 
critical or not, to institute a process prover- 
bially odious, and effectually prevents one 
from being pleased, “he knows not whv 
and cares not wherefore.” Why any one 
should desire thus to predispose his readers 
against him, is not easy to imagine, but the 
writer of the work before us has been 


pleased so to do, and must therefore abide ” 


the consequence. The work, as our read- 
ers are aiready aware. is one of that nu- 
merous Class that always follows the ascent 
of fine writers ;—who, like rockets, draw 
after them a long train, partly sparks and 
partly smoke. We shall be civil enough, and 
just enough, to class the Manuscript of Die- 
drich Knickerbocker jun. among the sparks. 
The pamphlet contains two stories, the first 
being intended to inform us, after the man- 
ner of the Utopians, in what way he be- 
came possessed of the latter. The author, 
sitting upon one of the benches of the 
Battery, and making sundry reflections up- 
on the beauties of nature thereabout, which 
he takes this opportunity to communicate to 
the public, is accosted by a gentleman, who 
is thus described. 

His person was lively, and about the middle size, 
and as if descended from the good-humoured race 
of the Hollanders, his shoulders were broad and 
heavy; and what his frame wanted in height was 
compensated by its bordering on the corpulent. 
His dress, consisting of a blue frock coat, which 
reached to his knees, with the pantaloons of a tray- 
eller buttoned up their sides, exhibited beneath 
them a pair of dusty boots; while a broad-brimmed 
beaver shaded the thick raven locks of a highly ex- 
pressive forehead. His smal] twinkling eyes spark- 
led with intelligence and humour; and to a cheek 
dimpled by the broad playful furrows of about 
thirty-five years, were added a mouth and chin that 
bespoke inward benevolence and contentment. 

A conversation of course very fit to be 
printed took place between these worthies, 
and terminated with the gift of the above- 
mentioned manuscript to the author, by the 
good-natured stranger, whom our readers 
need no ghost to tell them was Diedrich 
Knickerbocker jun. It in all probability 
contained more stories than the one which 
is here givep to the publie. Whether we 
shall ever hear any more of them, depends 
upon circumstances, which every one may 
imagine for himself. Leaving that matter 
however to its natural course, we shall pro- 
ceed to make the most of that which is al- 
ready in our power. It is entitled “ Rat- 
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tlesnake Hill,” which, as it appears, is a 
“high and shaggy coil of mountain” in 
New Jersey—in the neighbourhood of 
which lived Dr Vander Schiller, the physi- 
cian of the village—which in those days, 
of Peter Stuyvesant to wit, was very beau- 
tiful, very dull, and very healthy. The 
Doctor was advanced in years, and, as most 
writers are pleased to represent elderly 
country gentlemen of the faculty, a very 
ridiculous object; as was also his horse ; 
said horse, or rather mare—for so it is set 
forth, according to the form made and pro- 
vided—being lean and long-bodied. Why 
queer and quizzical old fellows should al- 
ways ride animals of this description we 
know not; but the evidence of the fact is 
overwhelming, at least as far as numbers 
are concerned. Moreover, the Doctor 
usually killed his patients—although, as we 
learn in the sequel, he never prescribed 
any thing but vinegar, cold or hot as the 
case might be, brimstone, peppermint, and 
certain well known and innocent matters 
from the vegetable kingdom, which come 
under the general designation of stmples— 
in other words, the Doctor was, bating the 
brimstone, a Galenist. This is another dif- 
ficulty with us, namely, why foolish old phy- 
sicians will be so absurd as to kill their 
patients with such simple articles, when 
they might effect their villanous purposes 
with equal ease and dignity by means of 
poisons of a far more efficient and satis- 
factory character. Though the catalogue 
of medicines, which are “digged from the 
bowels of the harmless earth,” was unfortu- 
nately not quite so extensive in Dr Vander 
Schiller’s days, as it is in our own, he 
might doubtless have found enough to have 
depopulated New Jersey in less time than 
he could slay a single generation in his 
own village with essences of wormwood, 
hoarhound, and such like distilments. But 
therein probably lies the explanation of 
this operose mode of destruction. The 
profit of the nefarious work is doubtless 
commensurate with the time of action. 
One would suppose it would have been still 
more lucrative as well as politic to have 
stopped short of murder, and allowed their 
patients to live, a life of disease indeed, but 
still a life ;—but “ quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat”—the doctors of tale-tel- 
lers from time immemorial have killed their 
patients, and doubtless will continue so to do 
at the risk of present loss and everlast- 
ing ridicule. Dr Vander Schiller at least 
did so. Other popular qualities he had 
adapted to his situation. He smoked a 
¢ood pipe and told a good story ; something 
of the longest to be sure, but then time 
was not a very marketable article in the 
village of Second River. In one particu- 
lar the Doctor differed toto calo from most 
of his country brethren, inasmuch as he 
had neither wife norchildren. But fate had 
decreed that he should have his crosses, 
though in another form. On a summer’s 


afternoon a new gig swept into the village 
like a new besom of destruction—and shook 
from its seat, not pestilence indeed, which 
might have been considered by Vander 





| 





Schiller as an effect of a wind not absolute- 
ly ill, but war, in the shape of a new doctor. 
A new sign soon blazed in his van, and a 
new mortar beat the alarm of opposition. 
Our limits will not permit us to detail the 
events of the contest. Suffice it that though 
the brisk attacks of the invader obtained 
some advantages over the outworks of his 
predecessor, the main intrenchments of the 
place were found too strong to be ca‘ried. 
In this state of affairs, Francis Winter- 
bottom,—we love to be particular,—trusted 
his cause to a stratagem, which we shall 
give the reader with all brevity. He de- 
coyed his rival,—who, besides being a teller, 
was something of a believer in ghost sto- 
ries,—on a stormy night, to a place on the 


banks of the Hackensack, haunted by the | 


“Tndian of the Mountain,” and then and 
there appeared to him in the guise of that 
visionary being, chased his mare into the riy- 
er, and demanded as the price of his rescue 
his immediate retreat from the scene of his 
toils and triumphs. The man of simples 
had not looked death in the face long 
enough to bid hin defiance—besides, he 
was unarmed, for the waters of the Passaic 
had closed over his saddiebags. What 
could he do? He yielded to fate, the In- 
dian of the Mountain, and Dr Winterbot- 
tom, relinquished the field, and was known 
no more to the precincts of Rattlesnake 
Hill. The triumphant gig effaced the foot- 
steps of the mare, and the mortar of Vander 
Schiller was hushed forever. 

We find no fault with the style of this 
production—the story is of course made to 
hang descriptions upon, and many of these 
are well executed ; but occasionally, while 
reading it through—for we are too conscien- 
tious reviewers to skip,—we mentally ex- 
claimed with Sly, “’Tis an excellent piece 
of work; would it were done.” 





Adam’s Latin Grammar Abridged; and 
Arranged in a Course of Practical Les- 
sons, Adapted to the Capacity of Young 
Learners. By William Russell. New 
Haven. 1824. 12mo. pp. 283. 


NorutinG can be more grateful to a review- 
fer than to be occasionally relieved from the 
necessity of expressing disapprobation and 
censure, and allowed fair scope for his 
disposition to applaud a competent and 
faithful author. We are so much obliged 
to Mr Russell for furnishing us a repast of 
this kind, that, before reviewing his book, 
we are much disposed to greet him asa 
friend. 

We imust tell our readers at once what 
has put us into so comfortable a mood. It is 
this: Mr Russell has composed a Latin 
Grammar in such a manner as to make it 
intelligible to those who study it! With 
the most profound seriousness we mark this 
as a wonder. Before we saw his book we 
were quite familiar with the principles, by 
which he was guided in composing it; but 
we feared it would be long before we should 
find an author of sufficient assiduity and 
skill, to apply them to the study of the 
Latin language. 





| Itis the grand object of Mr Russell, to 
arrange every part of Grammar in analyt- 
ical order, and to make so full an explana- 
\tion of every new term, and every new 
/principle which he introduces, that the 
scholar shall be abie to understand the 
| meaning and use of it, when he first learns it, 

Every one knows, that, according to the 
| common mode of teaching both Latin and 
|Engiish Grammar, it is expected of the 
young learner to commit to memory a con- 
'siderable portion of every chapter in the 
| book, at least once, and in most cases, sey- 
eral times, before he begins to understand 
\its true meaning and application. If this 
painful and discouraging drudgery can be 
| avoided, and the whole time of the scholar 
can be -mployed in advancing, instead of 
merely preparing to advance, it is obvious 
that a very important object will be attain- 
ed. The attention of a large proportion of 
the intellectual part of our community is 
now directed to the attainment of this ad- 
vantage in the mode of teaching every art 
and science. All the improvements in our 
system of education have a primary refer- 
ence to this object,—to remove from the 
learner the necessity of taking any thing 
upon authority, and to enable him to un- 
derstand definitely all that he is required 
to believe. This belongs to the spirit of 
the age; and history describes no period, 
to which this remark could apply with equal 
truth. It is in vain now to urge any other 
mode of instruction; and those show most 
wisdom who do most to promote it. 

Mr Russell remarks in his very: valuable 
Preface, p. 4, that “It would perhaps be 
better to defer the study of the languages, 
till the scholar’s progress could be facili- 
tated by maturer years, and a maturer 
mind.” We regret that he did not express 
this opinion more absolutely. Even his 
own Grammar cannot be understood by the 
infants, who are every day commencing the 
study of this language. It may be com- 
prehensible to children of from twelve to 
iourteen years of age; and a few may un- 
derstand it at the age of ten. Weshall be 
told that many boys learn to read Latin 
pretty well before that period. This is 
true ; but they waste much time in Jearnin 
it, which might be very profitably devoted 
to other important subjects. Our princi- 


| ple is this;—that the studies of a scholar 


should always be limited to what he can 
understand. He will then lose no time, 
but be constantly advancing in true knowl- 
edge. His studies will thus be made inter- 
esting to him, and a true love of learning 
will be constantly cultivated. 

It cannot be necessary to give a minute 
description of this work, unless it were for 
those, who, as teachers, might require more 
practical information respecting its forms 
and arrangement. But we could not make 
a notice which would be satisfactory to 
them, without infringing upon the rights of 
other readers. 

The author will permit us to advise him, 
to prepare for a second edition by a very 
careful revision of the present. Many 





things may be rendered plainer. For ex- 
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ample ; | 
both marked with the accent, as ‘* Habé-ré- | 
ris,” p. 116. In many forms of the verb, | 
the accent is omitted where it isimportant. 
Those who follow the direction, p. 9, for 
reading their lessons to their instructer 
before committing them, may suffer no in- 
convenience from these omissions ; but those 
who have not the advantage of an instruct- 
er, will need more directions than the book 
furnishes. 

The “Signs, or English characteristic 
words,” for the several tenses, are not al- 
ways given intelligibly. See Perfect tense, 

. 132. The frequent use of “ &c.” is hard- 
ly consistent with the plan of this work. 

We make these slight criticisms merely 
to put the author upon his guard. It may 
also be proper to suggest, that there is no 
very good reason for calling this an Abridg- 
ment of Adam’s Grammar. The work is 
not complete in its department, and may 
be called an Introduction; but it is toosin- 
gular and independent in its character, to 
be called an abridgment of any thing. 





Letters to the Hon. William Prescott, LL. D. 
on the Free Schools of New England, 
with Remarks upon the Principles of In- 
struction. By James G. Carter. Boston. 
1624. 12mo. pp. 123. 

ScHoo“MASTERS are almost the only class 

of men in the community who are not reg- 

ularly educated with some view to their 

rofession. Apprenticeship for the meanest 
of the mechanic arts, the counter for the 
tradesman, the desk and the files of the 
counting-room for the young merchant,— 
time and labour and previous preparation | 
for all, are considered indispensable. But | 
with the business of school-keeping, the 
most important of any single branch, it is 
otherwise. Those, who are liberally edu- 
cated, and they alone are qualified for it, 
always aim higher; they never think of it 
as their employment, till driven by neces- 
sity, unless they fly to it as a temporary 
refuge from idleness, and then they prom- 
ise themselves to give it up and make their 
escape as soon as they possibly can. So} 
universal is this, indeed, that an exception 
would seem to us very extraordinary. We 
never heard of a young man, who went to 
college for the purpose of qualifying him- 
self to be a schoolmaster. 

it is no answer to these remarks to say, 
that the knowledge a student may acquire | 
and the discipline he must undergo in the | 
course of a liberal education, are sufficient 
for the purpose. The possession of wis- | 
dom is a different thing from the faculty of | 
communicating it; and a man may know 
very well how to learn himseif, without be- 
ing able to teach the art to others. Be- 
sides, the communication of knowledge is 

a very small part of even intellectual edu- 

cation. The pupil is not to be limited to 

tlic capital stock of his preceptor. It is the 
love and the power of acquiring,—it is 
warmth, and enterprise, and energy in the 
pursuit, that he principaily wants. So that 
aman may have a fine genins, and 9 great! 








two syllables coming together, and | deal of learning, and an admirable talent 


at imparting it, and yet be very poorly fit- 
ted for a schoolmaster after all. One with- 
out any of these noble qualities, who could 
simply awaken curiosity and ambition, 
would be infinitely more certain of success. 
This is indeed the great art of early in- 
struction. The immediate accumulation of 
knowledge ought to form no part of the 
first object of him who superintends it. Let 
the child feel an interest in the work him- 
self; let him be led into the field, and in- 
spired with ardour for the pursuit, and it 
is of little consequence whether he gets 
learning or not ; the chase is always worth 
more than the game. He is sure of vigour 
and firmness and resolution, and a keen, 
growing appetite for action; and these are 
the powers which are capable of command- 
ing all the resources within the reach of 
the human intellect. 

Why then should not the profession call- 
ed schoolmasters give some little time to a 
direct preparation for the interesting busi- 
ness they have undertaken? Itis a branch 
totally separate and distinct from every 
other. It employs a very numerous class 
of men; neither of the learned professions 
probably is so large. The demand for 
them is constant and invariable. Their 
situation must introduce them into the high- 
est ranks of society and among the most 
enlightened and influential men. Lastly 
and principally, their business is one of the 
deepest interest and of the utmost impor- 
tance tous. The pliant, flexible disposi- 
tions of youth, the opening germs of mind, 
the formation and stamp of the character, 
moral and intellectual, all indeed that we 
hold most dear and valuable through life, 
are originally put into their hands for their 
direction; and yet they have scarcely 
thought for a moment,— it had never occur- 
red to them in the form of an inquiry,— 
what they have to do, much less how the 
great work is to be accomplished. The 
consequence is, that the true object is 
overlooked or mistaken altogether, par- 
ticularly in the free schools of our coun- 
try. The pupil goes to his lessons, the 
preceptor tells him, for intelligence, to 
get learning, to store his memory with 
thoughts and information. But nothing 
can be more fallacious than this. The im- 
mediate acquisition of knowledge forms no 
part of the original purpose. Education is to 
prepare him for the duties of life,—for ac- 
tivity and exertion,—for new situations and 
new demands, where his books can furnish 
him with no guide nor direction. The 
grateful, unforced discipline of mind ought 
to be indeed its single aim. His native 
powers are to be developed and invigorat- 
ed, and sharpened for action. Even if the 
scholar’s life is to be a life of letters, and 
he must gather together in the course of it 
mighty masses of erudition, still this is not 
the first object to be sought for. The pos- 
session of learning is an indifferent thing 
alone. It wants the active, well-trained 
mind, that can turn it to some new ac- 
count; that can put the stamp of originali- 
ty upon it and mark it for its own; that 
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can find in it some new, undiscovered prop- 
erty, which shall help carry on the great 
course of human improvement. These con- 
stitute the only true worth of learning, 
the materials it furnishes tor invention, and 
the play it gives to the highest powers of 
our nature. 

Early acquisition, we have said, is not 
the object of education. It is, in fact, we 
think, rather to be shunned. It is not 
merely useless and nugatory to the young 
inquirer, but may prove injurious to him, 
because it is at first exceedingly imperfect 
and mingled with errors, and these early 
associations and impressions are indelible,— 
to say nothing of the fact, that it makes its 
possessor a pedant, ostentatious of another’s 
wealth, conceited, and secure. Yet this 
mistake prevails every where, and seems to 
be gaining ground eyery day. ‘It is this 
which has made the study of Latin and 
Greek unpopular among us, probably it 
procured a repeal of the law which held 
out some little encouragement to the study 
of those, by making a knowledge of them 
one of the indispensable qualifications for 
the keeper of a free school. Considered 
as an acquirement, they are wholly unim- 
portant; they are no return for the time 
and labour bestowed upon them. But con- 
sidered as a discipline for the mind, the 
only important thing in intellectual educa- 
tion, they are invaluable. The study of 
them, if properly pursued, is exactly and 
perfectly suited to this purpose. It calis 
forth more of the high faculties of our na- 
ture, more powers of deep reflection and 
thought, more useful efforts of memory, 
more talent at research, inquiry, and inves- 
tigation; and what is better still, it calls 
them forth in more proper order, at the 
right season, when they are ripe and ready 
for action, than any other study which 
comes into the elements of education. If 
our limits will permit us, we shall offer 
some further remarks in support of this 
position in the course of this article. 

But it is high time to turn to the little 
volume, which has given rise to these re- 
flections. It is evidently written by one 
who thinks for himself, who has examined 
thoroughly the common systems of educa- 
tion; and it exhibits great good sense and 
ability, and is filled with sound, judicious, 
practical remarks throughout. We are 
obliged to pass over the first three or four 
Letters, nearly half the volume, though 
they contain a very interesting theme for 
our pages; a sketch of the history of the es- 
tablishment of our free schools ; the prin- 
ciples on which they were originally found- 
ed; and the changes and modifications that 
have from time to time been made in them 
by our legislature. These institutions are 
justly called the pride and glory of New 
England. With all their defects, they 
have elevated our character as a people. 
To our form of government indeed they 
seem indispensable, and if properly con- 
ducted, they must contribute more to the 
energy and durability of our political insti- 
tutions, to the wisdom and efficacy of our 
laws, to our whole national advancement 
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and prosperity, than their warmest admir- 
ers have imagined. They form the engine 
that government makes use of to enlighten 
and invigorate itself,—for this is identifi- 
ed with the people, and the greater part 
of those who compose it, receive their ear- 
liest education, their most efficacious edu- 
cation, the education which does the most 
to form their characters, and make them 
weak or energetic, intelligent or dull, in 
the free schools of their native towns. It 
is then of the very highest consequence, 
that they should be well conducted. Our 
author’s principal object is to point out 
some great defects in this particular. 


Two principal causes have operated from the 
first establishment of the free schools, to impair 
aud pervert their influence. Ist. Incompetent in- 
structers; 2d. Bad school books. It is nota little 
surprising; that a public so deeply impressed with 
the importance of the system of schools, and so re- 
solved to carry it into full operation, by liberal ap- 
propriations, should stop short of their purpose, 
and stop precisely at that point, where the greatest 
attention and vigilance were essential, to give effi- 
cacy tothe whole. Ido not mean that much good 
has not been realized; om the contrary, as has 
been repeatedly remarked, the success of the free 
school system is just cause of congratulation ; but 
I mean, that their influence has not been tie great- 
est nor the best, which the same means, une@er better 
management, might produce. 

I. The employment of incompetent and inexpe- 
rienced instructers has probably arisen more from 
the peculiar situation of the country, than from 
negligence or indifference ou the subject. So many 
opportunities are open for imdustrious enterprise, 
that it has always been difiicult to induce men to 
become permanent teachers. This evil, although a 
serious one, is one, which cannot at present be re- 
moved; but its bad effects may be more qualified, 
by raising the character and acquirements of in- 
structers to a higher standard. The whole business 
of instruction, with very few exceptions, has hith- 
erto been performed by those, who have felt little 
interest in the subject, beyond the immediate pecu- 
niary compensation stipulated for their services. 
And even that has been too inconsiderable, to ren- 
der a want of success in the employment a subject 
of much regret. This remark applies to almost all 
instructers, from the primary schools up to the 
higher schools ; and it has no very remote bear- 
ing even upon some of the instructers in our col- 
leges. 


We have stated the incompetency or in- 
efficiency of the instructers to arise princi- 
pally from another cause,——-the total want 
of direct, immediate preparation for the 
employment. Most of them blindly and 
slavishly adopt the systems of their prede- 
cessors. There are very few, who have 
read the treatises on the subject of educa- 
tion, who know any thing of the sentiments 
ot Locke, of Milton, of Watts, of More, 
of Hamilton, of Carpenter, nor even oi the 
fascinating Rousseau, nor the ready, ofi- 
hand, practical Edgeworth. They have 
not in fact studied nor attended to the sub- 
yectat all. We have often thought this 
most remarkable, and if there be any truth 
in the maxims of political economists, that 
the supply will come close on the demand, 
and that Competition will always produce 
excellence among the rival candidates, 
we have a right to expect it among the 
instructers of our youth. Withour acade- 
mies, and our private plans of education, 
indeed, this principle is now prevailing, and 








‘of the science, of which it treats, in a manner the 


has done a great deal; new and better 
methods are introduced, and improvements 
continually going on, though they are still 
too much encumbered with the old system 
of discipline, for they cannot shake off at 
once all the fetters of early prejudice. But 
there is a radical defect in the qualifications 
required of the master of a free school, 
which must always check improvement, 
and keep things as they are. No young 
man of talents, unless very much driven, 
will think of them even as a temporary em- 
ployment, much less as a permanent one. 
Those qualifications ought to be raised and 
enlarged by law; some previous prepara- 





tion ought to be made indispensable ; an 
examination in some of the treatises on the 
subject instituted; higher powers, and 
more attainments should be required of 
them, and greater compensation establish- 
ed ;—and then we might look for something 
like improvements in their systems of in- 
struction. How our legislature could dis- | 
pense with any of those requisites, which | 
even our forefathers thought essential to an 
instructer, we are, with our author, wholly 
at a loss to imagine. They are now how- 
ever at their lowest state of depression. 
Perhaps this circumstance may draw the | 
public attention to the subject, and we 
hope the reform will then be thorough and 
complete. 

The elementary books, which are put 
into the hands of pupils, our author thinks 
very poorly adapted to the purpose of ear- 
ly education. The great defect in them is, 
that they are too abstract, too general, re- 
mote from the capacities which are called on 
to comprehend them, and not at all suited 
to develope or to give them strength. The 
following extract contains a full view of 
the objections against them, and forms the 
basis of all his remarks on the subject. 


The principles of the inductive philosophy 
should.be as rigorously followed in education, as in 
any other department of human knowledge. The 
school books, and we may add the text books of the 
colleges, are certainly not written upon the induc- 
tive method. And these are our instructers, or the 
models, on which our instructers form us. The 
books to be sure have been written over apd over 
again, in order to keep pace with, and incorporate 
the improvements and discoveries in the different 
sciences, of which they treat. Thisis well, and as 
it should be. But the essential principle, on which 
they are written, is the same through all changes. 
This is wrong, and what should be corrected. Im- 
provements in arrangement, and in the manner of 
expressing the principles of the sciences, have, no 
doubt, been frequently made. Indeed, the books 
have probably been carried to as great perfection, 
as they can be carried, without some more essen- 
tial change in the principles, on which they have 
been written. They are very well executed, upon 
avery bad plan. The reason to be assigned for 
such slow progress in the improvements of school 
books, in particular, is a mistaken notion of the 
purpose of a school book ; and the fact, that there 
have seldom been brought to the task of elementa- 
ry instruction, talents capable of comprehending, 
at once, the principles of science, in their relation 
and dependence upon each other; and still less 
capable of analyzing the powers of the young 
mind, to which the science is to be adapted. The 
books for elementary instruction, have been written 
or compiled, with a view to set forth the principles 





most philosophical to those who make the books, 


——— 


but with little or no refefence to the young minds, 
which are to encounter them. 

Very great evils, we think, arise from 
these defects. The soil in which the seed is 
to be sown, the infant faculties which are 
to give it culture and expansion, are not 
consulted at all. A great weight of knowl- 
edge is put into the feeblest hands, and 
they are forced to bear it; no wonder that 
it becomes oppressive and hateful to them. 
It is asif a child were led to scale a moun- 
tain, when it had just learned to walk. 
There should be exercise, and gradual, pa- 
tient preparation for the work. The racer 
cannot fit himself for the course in a day. 
Nerve and vigor and energy, and eve 
great intellectual faculty, and indeed every 
thing great, must come to muturity and 
gain strength slowly, and will never be 
taught to shoot up to their full growth at 
once. Yet all this is very apt to be over- 
looked in our common systems of education. 
The power of abstracting and generaliz- 
ing, the last faculty which the infant 
mind puts forth, is here considered as the 


|first, and in the very outset, the pupil is 


called on by his books to reach forth 
a grasp as comprehensive as the phi- 
losopher who drew them up. The study 
of particulars or individuals, the only natu- 
ral method for beginners, is scarcely thought 
of in any department of early education. 
This is what our author calls the inductive 
method. 

The above remarks and principles are 
applied to the study of the learned lan- 
guages, of geography, and of arithmetic, 
as these subjects are generally taught in 
our free schools. The first, he says, ought 
never to be commenced with the grammar. 
Some interesting story, with a literal trans- 
lation to it, and other facilities, of which 
there are innumerable, to make it intelli- 
gible and easy to the pupil, would be a 
much better way. Let the grammar come 
in afterwards, not as a direct study, but in- 
cidentally, and then it will be understood 
and its importance felt. Our school geog- 
raphies he thinks on too large and compre- 
hensive a plan. The child’s mind can- 
not embrace them; they ought to be 
brought more within his reach, and as far 
as possible accommodated at first to his 
own actual observation. There is a still 
greater fault, he says, in the old-fashioned 
method of studying arithmetic, because it 
makes a mere mechanical business for the 
pupil, without exercising his ingenuity or 
his understanding. The general rules 
are only an incumbrance on his memo- 
ry. Colburn’s system is the right one, 
and calculated to produce at last an entire 
revolution in the course of early arithmet- 
ical study. We agree fully with this. The 
new system is getting rapidly into our 
academies and private schools, and we 
think it cannot be long before it will be 
adopted every where. 

But we have a much more serious objec- 
tion than either of these, to the common 
course of study pursued in our free schools. 
We mean the manner in which English 
grammar is almost universally taught. This 
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js put into the hands of children as soon as 
they can learn to read, and many valuable 
tours of the most interesting period of their 
lives for education, are bestowed upon it. 
Yet, how little suited is this to their pur- 
ose! Passover the first division, orthogra- 
phy, which teaches abstractly what letters 
and syliables are, and their various proper- 
ties, and that, combined, they form words, 
&c., and take that part which it is consider- 
ed of the utmost importance should be studi- 
ed thoroughly ; and what have we here? All 
the words of the English language are in the 
first place scientifically classed and arrang- 
ed ;—generic names are given to them;— 
the powers that common use has assigned to 
each of them, are then pointed out,—the dif- 
erent forms they are capable of assuming,— 
the thoughts, or views, which produce these 
forms,—in a word, the origin and qualities 
of words considered independently, or with 
their smallest possible relation to others, 
are all philosophically explained. This is 
commonly called etymology. The name 
itself is an enigma; then comes syn- 
tax, another enigma, and what does this 
teach? ‘The agreement or construction 
of words in a sentence,’—their mutual 
connexion and dependence,—the influence 
that one may have over another, or their 
concord or government, as it is called. In 
fact, it is a view of the abstract principles 
by which words are connected together, in 
order to convey intelligence accurately. 
And what is the objeet of all this study. 
and where does it terminate’ In the art of 
parsing forsooth; which is the art of apply- 
ing these hard names, and definitions, and 
abstract principles, to language as it is 
commonly used in writing and discourse. 
What profitable intelligence does the 
voung learner think he is gaining in the 
mean time? Examples to be sure, are 
thrown in to assist him as he goes along, 
and these,—the individuals, the particular 
instances,—he does understand and remem- 
ber easily. But nothing can be further 
from his mind than the general principle 
itself. Yet this science of language is put 
into his hands in his infancy. He goes 
from his spelling-book to the dull, labori- 
ous, and to him most uninteresting work. 
He is called on thus early to give names to 
the relation between thoughts and words,— 
between the operations of mind, and the 
expressions in which they appear. Nay, 
more. If he would understand parsing com- 
pletely and fully as it may be understood, 
he must go much further than this. He 
must learn to give names to the relation 
and connexion between thought and thought 
—between the meaning of one word as it 
exists in his mind, and that of another. 
There are, indeed, many young pupils who 
learn to do this.mechanically, and by rote. 
Some know how to do it ably, and with 
skill, and yet perceive not how subtle a bu- 
siness it really is, nor what powers they are 
putting forth in its accomplishment. We 
believe we can show that their time and 
talents are wholly misspent. It is some 
confirmation of the remarks we haye al- 


'guage became perfect long before grammar 


mar is most toilsome. The child thumbs it, 
and cries over it, more than over any of his 
books, and if he conquers it at last, it is 
merely by dint of a tenacious and a reten 
tive memory. This is, indeed, the only 
faculty that is called upon throughout. 
Meantime, an aversion is growing up 
against school books of allsorts. A hateful 
association is formed in his mind between 
these and toil, and sometimes this is not 
broken till it is too late to prevent the un- 
happy consequences that follow from it. 
But the early study of English grammar 
is necessary, they say, to teach us to 
speak and write correctly. If this be true, 
we submit, and withdraw our objections 
without a2 murmur. Let us examine it. 
What then may a child learn from even 
the most successful study of this most indis- 
pensable subject? Will it teach him to 
speak intelligibly, when he would otherwise 
be silent or misunderstood? By no means. 
He must learn by practice the art of mak- 
ing his desires and feelings known, long be- 
fore he can peruse a grammar. Will it 
give him a greater variety of expression? 
will it regulate and improve his style ? These 
qualities can only be acquired by the cul- 
ture of the taste and imagination,—the last 
thing to be expected from the study of 
grammar. Will it have any effect in cor- 
recting the mind itself? Surely not. The 
art of thinking justly or properly, can never 
arise from the most perfect art of gram- 
matically expressing ourselves. Thought 
may be very noble and true, and yet break 
all the grammarian’s laws; it may be very 
false and mean, and yet cannot but satisfy 
him perfectly. What then has the pupil 
learned? The use of language, it is said,— 
the established and approved use of it. But 
he can only get this successfully from polish- 
ed authors, or polite conversation. Lan- 


was thought of; and it could never be essen- 
tial, therefore, asa preliminary art. Usage 
is, indeed, its sole basis and support. It can 
never control this;—it is its servant, and 
/must watch its changes, and accommodate 
itself to them entirely. The most we can 
conceive of its doing, is to point out to the 
student a few errors, or, what is the same 
thing, a few variations from approved prac- 


company of accurate speakers or writers; 
and it is this, and not his art, which in- 
structs him in it. 

The author of the Letters before us, 
onght to have turned his attention to this, 
which we think unquestionably the great- 
est error in the education of all our schools. 
There are some apologies for the study of 
Latin and Greek beginning with the gram- 
mar ; the various forms and oblique cases of 
the noun, the adjective, and the pronoun,— 
the innumerable shapes that a single word, 
the verb, is capable of assuming; besides, 
it comes comparatively late in life, when the 
faculties are more mature and better able 
to comprehend it. The erroneous and large 
form of geography too, will atlength make 
room for itself inthe mind. The same may 
be said of old-fashioned arithmetic. Dull 
as the student may be, he is gradually drill- 
ed into the knowledge of figures, and their 
powers and principles, and then he will 
think and reason for himself. But nothing of 
this can be said for the early study of Eng- 
lish grammar. It is merely teaching us 
new generic names,—rules for an art which 
we know how to use perfectly without them. 
If objections lie against the study of that of 
the learned languages, whose principles are 
unknown to us, how much more strong 
must they be, where these are familiar, and 
in every moment’s use with us, and where the 
definitions and the laws are all the time 
practically applied, though we have never 
put them into the imposing form in which 
grammar presents them. Our readers must 
not misunderstand us. We would not ex- 
clude this abused study from education en- 
tirely. But let it have a proper place. Let 


raised to the rank it deserves, and it will 
derive an interest and a power, from which 
its common employment has degraded it. 
There is no book on the scholar’s shelves 
more philosophical than the large grammar 
of Murray. The abridgment, which goes 
into our smallest schools, is the essence and 
cream of this, and if possible, still more 
abstract and philosophical. Because the 
child has not time to commit the whole 
to memory, he is taught the hardest 
part. 

Still, it may be asked, does not this study 





tice; the misuse of the objective for the 
nominative, the plural for the singular, and 
of some adjectives and participles with ir- 
regular terminations, are all that we can 
enumerate or imagine. How much better, 
how much more easily, how much more ef- 
fectually might these be acquired in another 
way! Evenif he is most successful in thus 
correcting himself, and still is continually 
among those who retain these variations 
or errors, he will return to them also, not- 
withstanding his grammar; and it is best, 
perhaps, that he should. The whole is, 
indeed, a matter of use and custom. The 
art of parsing, the high consummation of 
of all, pupils must learn in practice long 
before they think of it as an art, and we 
doubt whether a whole life devoted to the 
study of grainmar will make a man an ac- 





ready made, that the early study of eram- 
J J } g 





curate speaker or writer, unless he is in the 


afford a most apt and peculiar discipline to 
| the mind? And this is the proper question 
to be put on all the books for early educa- 
'tion. What faculties, then, does the pre- 
sent mode of studying English grammar 

call forth? We have answered it already; 
'memory alone. The work of classifying and 
arranging is already done to the pupil’s hand. 
Invention, taste, fancy, imagination, rea- 
soning,—all the finer and nobler faculties 
of his nature are permitted to slumber. 
Memory only is put in active exercise. Yet 
this faculty is of litthe value but as it fur- 
nishes materials for the others. A great and 
astonishing one may be very injurious to its 
possessor; it may supersede the necessity 
of effort, and the exercise of his better pow- 
ers, judgment and reason, and make him a 
vain and assuming pedant. Besides, the 
early exclusive exercise of memory is ex- 





it be taken from the hands of children, and» 
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ceedingly dull and uninteresting. There is 
no kind of ambition or excitement about it. 
The child goes to this toil of encumbering 
his mind with materials, which are after 
all only in the way, reluctantly ; and with 
labour feels no enterprise or enthusiasm for 
success. But in the higher exertions of in- 
tellect, there is the greatest ardour and de- 
light. Teach him to find out himself some- 
thing new, something remarkable, in the 
subject he is examining, and you will deep- 
ly interest him in it immediately. Discov- 
ery and invention, and the reasoning that 
lead to, and accompany them, give to the 
mind most peculiar satisfaction. Who does 
realize the rapture of Archimedes which 
drove him from his bath naked, to express 
the triumph of his genius? Every body of 
good talents must have felt a touch of the 
same thing. In proportion to the powers 
and efforts put forth in the execution of 
some useful discovery, is the emotion of de- 
light which will arise from its success, and 
in consequence of this, the greatest im- 
provements have been made, and the hap- 
piest consequences have flowed into society. 
What checks these powers and efforts prin- 
cipally, is the exclusive exercise of memory. 
If we had no other objection to the early 
study of English grammar, than this we 
have last stated, it would of course, be de- 
cisive with us. We here take our leave of 
it, however, with the earnest hope that be- 
fore long its place will be changed at least, 
if it be not, under its present form, exclud- 
ed from the system altogether. 

Our readers may, perhaps, expect of us, 
that we should be a little more particular, 
a little more definite, in pointing out the 
means necessary to supply the deficiencies 
we complain of. But this is not the pl.ce 
for it. We have already passed our limits, 
and it is time this article should close. We 
will, however, refer to a single principle, 
which ought to be made the ruling one in 
every system of education. It is the order 
of nature in the developement of the mind. 
The exercise of all our faculties, if properly 
trained, and judiciously conducted, is de- 
lirhtful. Heaven has not given us these high 
instruments for our improvement merely, 
for cold uninteresting duty ; they are sources 
of enjoyment, and they constitute, in- 
deed, all the felicity we have here, and, 
perhaps, hereafter. Each brings in its 
iribute of pleasure, and the greatest, as we 
have already said, comes from the most 
useful of them. This, we think the key to 
all the secrets of successful instruction. It 
is identifying utility with happiness. While 
the young learner is preparing himself for 
the claims that society has upon him, he is 
feeling also the hghest elevation of which 
humanity is capable. The preceptor ought 
to make this the constant guide of his course. 
tet him observe the natural growth of the 
mental powers, and the order in which 
they tend to come forth, and not exercise 
one to the exclusion of all the rest. Books 
and lessons are to be applied with this ob- 
ject in view exclusively, and the mind will 
soon feel conscious of its advancement. 
This we propose as the ultimate limit of 


, laws, &c., which it cannot understand. It | 


may be reached, but we ought to aim at it, 
and it is the criterion by which all our ele- 
mentary books are tobe tried. There are, 
indeed, some studies now used, that might 
be peculiarly suited to this important pur- 
pose. We have already mentioned that of 
the learned languages. Its great excel- 
lence is, that it can be accommodated to 
every capacity. It may be brought within 
the reach of the feeblest powers, and give 
them play and exercise. It may be made 
to call for the strongest and most elevated, 
and require profound learning and research. 
Some of the classics are so simplified, that 
the child who reads English can compre- 
hend them fully, while there are those 
which the efforts of the greatest scholar 
are hardly able to master. The situation 
of the writer,—the object of his composi- 
tionx—the manners and customs of his 
country, and of his times,—the history of 
the age in which he lived,—his style, and 
character, and opinions,—lastly, and chief- 
ly, the effort of mind required to change 
the idiom, and select, and put on the Eng- 
lish dress, must call forth ingenuity, dili- 
gence, taste, reflection, indeed, every intel- 
lectual faculty in its place; and the study 
admits of infinite gradations, and may be 
accommodated exactly to the rank, and 
state of advancement of the pupil. This is 
observing the order of nature. The same 
excellence is fonnd too, in Colburn’s sys- 
tem of arithmetic. Figures are first taught 
as they are connected with things, and 
then abstractly ; examples are immediate- 
ly proposed, questions put, sums given,— 
very small and simple at first, then grad- | 
ually increasing, and becoming larger and 
larger, by slow degrees, till they embrace 
the profoundest problems, and the deepest | 
mysteries of numbers. In the mean time, 
not a single rule isgiven. The pupil never 
hears of addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, &c., and he needs not know that such 
things are in existence. The mind takes 
its own course to the solution, and it will 
be sure ts find out the shortest and best 
path to it, if it be conducted slowly and by 
proper gradations. Every body must see 
the advantages of this system at once. The 
faculties are trained for action, as they are 
called for, The mind is not burthened 





with cumbersome general rules, definitions, 


is saved, too, the toil of a formal demon- 
stration, because it will see its course de- 
monstratively before it pursues it. It is 
prepared, too, for every arithmetical ques- 
tion that can possibly arise in life. There 
is no previons inquiry what rule it belongs 
to. The mind instantly makes a rule, or 
solves it without one. It is here, and in 
this manner, the powers of thought and re- 
flection,—the elements and principles of 
reasoning, may be first satisfactorily brought 
forth and educated. This last book, is indeed 
a perfect example of the principle we be- 
fore mentioned. Unless other elementary 





treatises retain something of it, they are 
wholly forced and unnatural, and they will | 





perfect mental discipline. Perhaps it never | they do not pervert it, and make study al. 


together hateful. 

But we must conclude. Some of our 
readers will be startled, perhaps, at what 
we have said in this article against the 
study of English grammar,—a book of such 
established reputation, and so universaliy 
used in all our systems of early education. 
It was this circumstance alone, indeed, 
which created any doubt or hesitation in 
our minds on the subject. How a study, so 
miserably suited to the purpose, could so 
long hold its ground undisputed, was the 
puzzle to us. Probably it is owing to the 
great cause we have before dwelt upon at 
length. But, early association and preju- 
dice aside, let it be brought to the test of 
reason and inquiry, and we are willing to 
abide the resuit. If we are wrong, we wish 
to be corrected, and if we are right, an al- 
teration ought to take place immediately. 
All we can say is, that every step we have 
taken in the inquiry has brought additional 
conviction with it, and we give our opinion 
now with the most perfect confidence in its 
truth. 











MISCELLANY: 





SIR PHILIP MORDAUNT.—A TALE. 


Wuoever has wasted a moment in spec- 
ulating upon the discomfort and ennui 
which sadden many hours of every one’s 
life, is probably aware, that external and 
visibie circumstances exert comparatively 
little influence upon the happiness of men. 
Few. or none, pass through life without en- 
joying much; and existence would, on the 


| whole, be a blessing, though it ceased when 


the breath stopped, and the limbs stiffened. 
It is one of those things which all say, and 
none feel, that we live, not to enjoy, but to 
create a capacity of happiness. To this 
end, the assistance of suffering is needed by 
all, and is given to all, | sometimes think, 
in neariy equal degrees, though in very 
different forms. 'To some it comes like the 


_thunder-clouds of Summer ;—they do their 


work, they pour forth their fire and storm, 
and then pass on, and roll up to the moun- 
tain’s top, and rest there silent and beau- 
tiful, and leave the air pure, and the sun 
bright, and the earth glad. These are the 
happy ones among men; but there are 
others whom affliction enwraps like the op- 
pressive mists of Autumn; nourishing, per- 
haps, what may hereafter bear beautiful 
flowers, and drop rich fruits, but now 
shrouding the loveliness of nature. 

I was much struck, a few evenings since, 
with Goldsmith’s account—meagre as it is 
—of Sir Philip Mordaunt. 1 was desirous 
to know more of him, and sought for tar- 
ther particulars of his life with “ strenuous 
idleness.” His name occurs several times 
in the lighter works of the last age; still, 
I found it impossible to learn much respect- 
ing him beyond the little which Goldsmith 
states. But 1 completed this broken out- 
line with imaginary facts,—and filled it out 
as I thought best. I amused myself with 


certainly retard education very much, if constructing a tale, sume of the incidents 
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of which occurred in reality ;—others have | was withering, and his hopes were dying, a 
existed, as far as I know, only in my own! change took place in his situation and his 
fancy. He seemed to me singular and in-| feelings, which gave him an earnest of much 
teresting, not because the elements of his | felicity, and the promise of far more. He 
character were uncommon, but as he gave! loved, and was beloved, and for a while life 
the strongest proof, and the best illustra-| ceased to be to him a toil and a burthen. 
tion of feelings, which few escape entirely,} The earliest hours of affection are al- 
and still fewer suffer from so severely. 1| ways happy. Most people have loved at 
mean the melancholy and discontent, aris-| some time or other;—and most of those 
ing, not from suffering, not from any posi- | 
tive evil, but from a wantof interest in the | 
things about us, and a consequent indiffer- 
ence to life and its incidents. Upon the 
whole, such sensations cause little misery 
in the world, for they are not apt to be felt 
often, orlong. The vicissitudes and needs of | 
life, generally provide most men with ob- | 
jects enough to employ their faculties,—and 
something or other is continually occurring 
to amuse us till we die. 

They arise—as often, perhaps, as from 
any source—from the consciousness of 
powers unemployed ; of energies which can- 
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this passion threw upon every object on 
which its beautiful light fell;—there are 
few who cannot also remember how evan- 
escent this glow and beauty was. To our 
hero, it opened a scene of happiness fair- 
er than it discloses to the hopes of many, 
even in this season when hope reigns and 
revels without control. His opinions upon 
love and marriege were peculiar, and they 
whom experience has taught to judge aright 
of these things, will no doubt think | should 
have said—romantic. Many of his notions 
not act, and will not slumber; of feelings, | were slightly tinged with mysticism; if I 
which need but some object about which might use such a figure, | would say, the 
they may cling and fasten, and they will} fervor and activity of hisimagination threw 
shelter it from the sun and the storm, and| around the truths he contemplated a bril- 
hang round it rich clusters,—but without} liant halo, which sometimes showed them 
it, wither and die. more distinctly, and at others, veiled them 

The sorrow and trouble thus arising, is! with excess of light. It was a fault of his 
necessarily short-lived; for, when our ai-| character, that he could not see things as 
fections are not called iorth, it is astonishing | other men do; he carried his thoughts so far, 
how soon we lose the need, if not the pow-| and extended his views so. widely, that the 
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gering death of consumption ;—that cruel 
disease, which selects for its prey the love- 
liest and fairest, and paints the cheek of 
a brighter hue, and spreads upon the brow 
a purer snow, and kindles in the eye a 
softer splendour, as if it would adorn with 
the flowers of sacrifice, the victim it offers 





who have, can remember the colouring of | 
hope and joy, which the first dawning of | 





er of aifection; and when they have found 
a houie, where they may,rest, and expand, 
and dweil forever,—the foul fiend, Melan- 
choly, spreads his wings, and flies far 
from it. 

But to return to Sir Philip Mordaunt. In 
early life he appeared like other boys of 
ardent and irritable tempers, but even then 
gave many indications of what he would be, | 
and suffer. His intellect was vigorous, but | 
marked rather by extent and strength of | 
grasp, than by versatility and readiness; | 
and his imagination, though luxuriantly fer- 
tile, was better adapted to darken with 
deeper gloom the shadows of life, than to 
delight and revel in the sunny spots which 
gladden its barrenness. 

While he was yet young, the death of 
his father placed him at the head of his 
family, and in possession of its title and es- 
tates; to this early misfortune, much of the 
subscquent misery of his life must be at- 
tributed. Hecould no longer feel the love 
and the desire, of fame and fortune, which 
forces many into occupation and happiness ; 
and he lost, at once, almost all object of ac- 
tion or of hope. With all that wealth 
could give him, he enjoyed enough of the 
deference and respect that is paid to rank, 
to assure him that it was hardly worth while 
to strive for more. He became restless, 
dispirited, and melancholy. He looked up- 
on the world, but his moral perceptions 
were so false and distorted, that he saw 
nothing there which seemed worth the 
winning; he turned his look upon himself, 
and upon all that was his,—and tried in 
vain to forget that he had found it all 
nothing. 

At this period in his life, when his H€art 








sphere of his intellectual vision bacame too 
broad; no wonder then, that distance threw 
its enchanting, deceitful hue, over many 
parts of it. He saw the earthly use and 
purpose of love as distinctly as any one, but 
he could not rest there; he could not rest 
in the belief, that the most glorious attri- 
bute of the Almighty came from his throne 
to earth, only to dignify the weakness and 
bless the misery of man. O no; its work 
may begin “amid the smoke and stir of 
this dim spot,” but it seemed to him a folly 
and a sin to think that it can end here. 

He held that marriage ought to be the 
chief instrument of the Deity in promoting 
that object for which alone man is; in as- 
similating him to his maker,—in advancing 
his progress in that career which begins 
upon earth, and leads far away from it, and 
ends—with eternity. All his affections had 
entwined themselves around her who lovy- 
ed him with the unsuspecting confidence of 
woman’s love. For the first time since his 
boyhood, he was willing that his days should 
be many, for he thought not one would pass 
without giving to the mind of his beloved 
new powers and resources, and awakening 
in him the consciousness that the passions 
whose violence had wrought him much harm, 
were stilled and subdued in the intensity of 
his affection He felt, or fancied, that all 
the evil of his heart was gradually melting 
away, beneath the sweet influences which 
emanate. from the moral loveliness of 
woman. 

Such were his hopes, and they might 


have been verilied; but she, to whom he 


looked for all the happiness he expected in 
this or any other world—died. Ere he 


had made her his, she died the painful, lin- 


to Death. 

There are things in this world which it 
is the fashion to laugh at, and the suffering 
which arises from wounded affection is one 
of them. And there are good reasons why, 
generally, it should be laughed at; it is 
very difficult for him who is much used to life, 
and has observed and analyzed the various 
motives and feelings which go to make up 
what is called love ;—who has learned how 
true the quaint saying of the old French- 
man is, “Take self-love from love, and 
nothing remains,”—and who has seen how 
easily affection, apparently sincere and ar- 
dent, yields to time end absence, and how 
surely it dies, when the hope which fed it is 
taken away ;—it is difficult for such an one 
to regared the warmest attachments as 
more enduring than the hues of sunset, or 
the sparkle of the morning dew. But there 
are peculiarities of constitution in this, as 
in every other respect,—and there are in- 
dividuals who do not love easily nor often; 
whose affections root too deeply into the 
heart to be plucked up and east away, 
without leaving a fearful wound. There 
may not be many of this sort of either scx. 
but at any rate, such was Sir Philip Mor- 
daunt. 

It had been the principal employment of 
his affianced bride, during the long period 
while 


—— “at her couch Death took his patient stand, 
And menaced oft, and oft withheld the blow,” 


to reconcile her lover to her early death, 
and to living without her; and she drew 
from him a promise, that he would not 
abandon himself to wretchedness, without 
an effort to be happy. Her influence 
lasted longer than her life; he strove hard 
to shake off the load of misery which op- 
pressed him ;—but sorrow had taken strong 
hold upon his heart, and would not loosen 
her grasp. He could not force himseif to 
be interested in the common amusements 
and occupations of life; he could not form 
the tastes and habits which fill the hours 
of many with happiness, or—which is just 
as well—forgetfulness ; he bad no longer a 
tie which could bind him to earth, and he 
felt too strongly, that happiness, which, like 
ihe rainbow, seems to rest upon the earth, 
iike that, exists only in the heavens ;—and 
he determined to seek it there. 





His religious opinions were firm, and 
more than commonly operative upon his 
conduct; but they were fatally false, for 
they admitted the possible innocence of the 
self-murderer. He felt, or imagined, that 
life no longer answered its purpose with 
him; neither his feelings nor his faculties 
were exercised, and he thought his moral 
sense grew duller, and his mind narrower, 
and weaker, and darker, every day. 





He valued the moment which we pass on 
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earth, justly, for he thought it worthless in 
itself;—-infinitely important when regarded 
as the entrance to eternity. He well knew, 
too, the office and the purpose of misery ; 
and if he had been able to see that it was 
a minister of good to him, he might have 
lived and suffered on. There is a pride 
which is almost joy, in the stern endurance 
of pain, when we remember that it is the 
triumph of all that is noble in our nature ; 
and there is a hope which is bliss, in the pa- 
tient submission to suffering, when we feel 
that the strength of Omnipotence is uphold- 
ing the weakness of humanity. Butit was 
not thus with him; his own strength failed 
him, and he sought no aid. There seemed 
to be a palsy upon his soul; despair crush- 
ed all its energies with her iron hand, and 
held down the hopes and aspirations which 
might have consoled and sustained him. 
Perhaps he suffered under a species of de- 
lirium; certainly his mind wandered froin 
the truth, for it seemed to him almost a 
duty to quit life ere he sank lower in the 
scale of moral and intellectual being. 

It was with such views and feelings that 
he dared to shake off the burthen which 
oppressed him sorely ;—to withdraw him- 
self from the duties of life ;—to commit that 
only crime which cannot be repented. 

This event did not take place until many 
years after the death of her whom he had 
loved ; aud until she was forgotten by all but 
him who could sooner have forgotten his 
own existence. In the days of their hap- 
piness they had exchanged miniatures ; his 
was buried with her in compliance with a 
request she had made when her mind was 
weakened with disease; and hers was worn 
suspended at his neck until his friends took 
it from his corpse. Upon the edging around 
it he had written the lines which Shenstone 
engraved upon an urn erected at the Lea- 
sowes to the memory of a friend ; 

Heu! quanto minus est cum reliquis versari, quam 
tul memunisse. 

It is difficult to retain the force and pa- 
thos of these beautiful lines in a translation ; 
at least, I find it so; they mean, however, 
something like this :— 

Alas! bow much inferior is the living conversation 
of others to the bare remembrance of thee. 
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AFTER THE TEMPEST. 


lhe day had been a day of wind and storm ;— 

The wind was laid, the storm was overpast,— 
And stooping from the zenith, bright and warm, 

Shone the great sun on the wide earth at last. 

I stood upon the upland slope and cast 
My eye upon a broad and beauteous scene, 

Where the vast plain Jay girt by mountains vast, 
And hills o’er hills lifted their heads of green, 
With pleasant vales scooped out and villages be- 

tween. 


The rain-drops glistened on the trees around, 
Whose shadows on the tall grass were not stirred, 
Save when a shower of diamonds, to the ground, 
Was shaken by the flight of startled bird ; 
For birds were warbling round, and bees were 
heard 
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About the flowers; the cheerful rivulet surg 
And gossiped, as he hastened ocean-ward ; 
To the gray oak the squirrel, chiding, clung, 
And chirping from the ground the grasshopper up- 
sprung. 


And from beneath the leaves that kept them dry 
Flew many a glittering insect here and there, 
And darted up and down the butterfly, 
That seemed a living blossom of the air. 
The flocks came scattering from the thicket where 
The violent rain had pent them, in the way 
Strolled groups of damsels frolicksome and fair, 
The farmer swung the scythe or turned the hay, 
And ’twixt the heavy swaths his children were at 


play. 


It was a scene of peace—and, like a spell, 
Did that serene and golden sunlight fall 
Upon the motionless wood that clothed the fell, 
And precipice npspringing like a wall, 
And glassy river and white waterfall, 
And happy living things that trod the bright 
And beauteous scene ; while, far beyond them 
all, 
On many a lovely valley, out of sight, 
Was poured from the blue heavens the same soft 
golden light. 


I looked, and thought the quiet of the scene 

An emblem of the peace that yet shall be, 
When, o’er earth’s continents and isles between, 

The noise of war shall cease from sea to sea, 

And married nations dwell in harmony. 

When millions, crouching in the dust to one, 

No more shall beg their lives on bended knee, 
Nor the black stake be dressed, nor in the sun 
The o’erlaboured captive toil, and wish his life 

were done. 


Too long at clash of arms amid her bowers 
And pools of blood, the earth has stood aghast, 
The fair earth, that should only blush with flowers 
And ruddy fruits; but not for aye can last 
The storm, and sweet the sunshine when ’tis past; 
Lo, the clouds roll away—they break—they fly, 
And, like the glorious light of summer, cast 
O’er the wide landscape from the embracing sky, 
On all the peaceful world the smile of heaven shall 
lie. B. 





Mr Epiror, 

The welcome which this nation is now giv- 
ing to La Fayette, brought to my recollection some 
lines written a few years since, by a veteran who 
had fought for the same cause,—and was willing 
thus to vent his sorrow, and his anger, at the indit- 
ference then felt—at least, manifested—-towards the 
claims of his brother officers upon the gratitude 
of their country. The lines amused me when I 
first read them, and though they have little poetical 
pretensions, they may amuse some of your readers. 
1 can assure you that they are genuine. . 

D. B. 


A FABLE. 


In former times—no matter when— 
Four-footed beasts resembled men, 
Partook of human shapes and cares. 
And managed mighty state affairs. 
*Twas then a horrid war arose 
Between a Lion and his foes. 

This Lion was a Lion stout, 

Who put the fiercest herds to rout, 
Kept the quadruped nations under, 
And slew like death and roared like thunder, 
Establishing his royal will 

By right divine to govern ill ; 
Demolished equity and law, 

And measured justice by his paw. 
Aroused at last, the Beasts convene, 
In full assembly, on the green. 

For common sense and common fear 
United them both far and near. 

Why should we lavish precious time, 
To number all their names in rhyme, 





Or swell our verse to bring in pat 

The Rabbit, Monkey, Mouse, or Cat? 

Suffice it, all the beasts were there, 

And voted Reynard in the chair. 

And then each quadrupedal yeoman 

Spoke like a veteran Greek or Roman, 

Determining to bid defiance 

And die, or kill despotic Lions, 

And one and all united roar 

We'll never serve this tyrant more ; 

‘Then holding up the hoof or paw,— 

They make it a perpetual law. 

Scarce had the Chairman signed the same, 

I;re down upon them Leo came, 

And like a whirlwind swept along, 

And rent the boldest of the throng. 

The nimble Hare, the subiie Fox, 

The Kid, the Heifer, and the Ox, 

The Monkey, Mouse, and Mole, and Pig, 

And many a cloven-footed whig, 

At once forsook the promised strife, 

Took to their heels and fled for life. 

But in this crisis of their fate, 

When terror shook them, small and great, 

The Mastiffs rose, a gen’rous band, 

Resolved to make one gallant stand ; 
Repel this rampant Lion’s might, 

And check his force, or die in fight. 

At once they beard him face to face, 

And carnage covers all the place. 

‘Their reeking lives the soil be-stain, 
They fall by thousands on the plain, 

Nor yet from well! fought field withdraw, 

Till they have torn away his paw.* 

And now the fugitives collect, 

And yield the victors high respect ; 

To recompense their martial pranks, 
Behold a gen’rous vote—of thanks ; 

With promise, if they ’ll fight again, 

Of nourishment from common den ; 

And, if they ‘ll break the Lion’s head, 

To them, and to their offspring, bread ; 

And further, should their lives be lost, 

A funeral at the public cost ; 

Nay—and, besides what’s due each beast, 

Full five days’ extra food at least. 

This solemn contract sealed and signed, 

And executed to their mind, 

The assembled brutes erect their jaws, 

And yield the Mastiffs fresh applause ; 

Hail them defenders of their freedom, 

And swear to love and bless and feed ’em ; 

Fawn on them with the fondest greeting, 

And then—adjourn their present meeting ; 
Vhile each retires to tranquil life, 

To rear his young and kiss his wife. 

Meanwhile the Mastiffs, in the front 

Of bloody battle, bear the brunt. 

And now the enemy attacking, 

They get perhaps a thorough whacking ; 

Anon by stratagem, or chance, 

They claw his ears and make him dance. 

Full seven long days, as many nights, 

Are crimsoned thus with horrid fights, 

When Jove, or destiny, or fate, 

impelled each dog on Leo’s pate ; 

Full on him the whole cohort runs, 

He roars,—they bite like sons of guns, 

And lacerate his monstrous jaw, 

And tear away his other paw.t 

This caused the rage of war to cease, 

And gave the affrignted forests peace ; 

But who can now their joy display, 

On such a happy holyday. 

Again quadruped crowds convene, 

And prance throughout the sylvan scene, 

Exult around in raptures rude, 

And festive sounds of gratitude. 

With pealing shouts the woodlands ring, 

Each Mastiff’s glory how they sing! 

This nobly fought, that glorious died, 

And t’other thrashed the Lion’s hide ; 

What shaggy trophies shall they raise, 

Perpetuating patriot praise. 





* Burgoyne. ft Cornwallis. 
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Ani now, released from martial strife, 
The Mastiffs seek a peaceful life. 
Worn out with battles, toils, and cares, 
In scar-seamed coats and silver hairs, 
They humbly ask their promised food, 
The price of safety bought with blood ; 
But envy, avarice, reared their crest, 
And brutal nature stood confest. 

The Fox begins, ‘1’d rather shoot ye 
Than pay you for a public duty. 
No honest brute would dare to mention 
That vile commute, the five-days’ pension ; 
In this new commonwealth of reason, 
Its very name amounts to treason. 
*Tis true, in war we found you stout, 
Then who so fit to fight it out ? 
All animals of sense and science 
Make beasts like you contend with Lions ; 
Hence to promote it, we, the wise, 
Agreed to coin politic lies, 
For which all nations justify us, 
Turk, Christian, Jew, profane and pious. 
Besides, the contract has a flaw, 
Some quadrupeds ne’er signed the law, 
And silence does not give consent 
In beastly courts of parliament. 
Be sure, we-kept this matter quiet, 
Till you ’d suppressed the bloody riot ; 
Yet, ergo, since all never signed, 
The five-days’ bargain cannot bind.’ 
‘ Bravissimo,’ exclaims the Mole, 
Just creeping from his dirty hole; 
‘A contract, except each consents, 
Is null and void to all intents. 
This promise is defunct no less, 
We made it under war’s distress, 
And all such covenants should cease, 
The moment we have gotten peace. 
Hence, for my life I cannot see, 
Why dogs are favoured more than we.’ 
‘Nor I,’ replies the beatded Goat. 
‘I hate a Mastifi,’ grunts the Shote. 
The Monkey grins, ‘What! give my nut 
To cram a ragged Mastiff's gut.’ 
The little squirrel cocks his tail, 
And ‘ hopes their whole demand will fail.’ 
E’en Grasshoppers erect their backs, 
And shrugging, ‘hate the impost tax;’ 
And last a Flea, in patriot pet, 
Had rather bleed than pay the debt. 
Thus were the war-worn Mastiffs treated, 
Cajoled, and vilified, and cheated. 





MORAL. 


Let all whom no such fable suits, 
Detest ungrateful, cheating brutes. 
D. B. 





TO AURELIA—WHO HAD PRESENTED SOME 
ROSE-BUDS TO THE AUTHOR. 


Sweet Hafiz !* were thy harp but mine, 
My numbers too should glow like thine : 
And these fair buds forever bloom, 
Forever breathe divine perfume. 


But ah! I touch the strings in vain; 
Tis still the same wild wayward strain: 
And the lov’d maiden’s cherished boon, 
With me must fade and wither soon. 


Perish the buds; but O! their breath— 
How sweet the fragrance even in death! 
The Poet dies, unknown to fame, 

Nor leaves the perfume of a name. 


And Youth and Beauty—must they fade ? 
Shall Death their soft retreats invade— 
Dash from their lips the nectar’d bow], 
And dim the lustre of the soul ? 


—-+ 


* Hafiz has been termed the Persian Anacreon, 
but not,.perhaps, with the strictest propriety. The 
Poets of the East delight to dwell upon the beau- 
ties of the rose, and fancy that the nightingale is 
enamoured of it. 


{ 





Yes !—think not that the brightest eye, 
The softest lip, the balmiest sigh-— 
The cheek where loveliest roses bloom, 
Can save the fair one from the tomb. 


Ha! my Aurelia, did’st thou hear ?— 

Yet what hast thou, bright nymph, to fear ? 
Tie flower of beauty fades, and dies, 

But Virtue shall ascend the skies, 


Pg. 








INTELLIGENCE. 


NATIVE CALCUTTA SOCIETY. 


A Literary Society has been founded at 
Calcutta, by native Indians of distinction, 
the object of which is truly praiseworthy. 
It is intended to enter into discussions on 
all subjects connected with the progress of 
civilization and literature. Works of learn- 
ing and general utility are to be published 


‘in English; and little manuals of morals 
_and science, tending to impugn certain in- 


veterate Customs, and to lay down rules of 
reformation conducive to the well-being of 
individuals in Bengal. To promote these 
ends, mechanical and mathematical instru- 
ments, together with a chemical apparatus, 
are to be procured. A house is to be erect- 
ed for the purpose of holding their assem- 
blies, and containing their different collec- 
tions. A coliege will be annexed for in- 
struction in the arts and sciences. 





NATURAL ICE CAVES. 


Near the top of a mountain, under the 
first cliff of rocks, about 2 mile and a half 
from the road leading to Niagara (on the 
Canadian shore), is situated a large cave, 
within which, about a rod from its mouth, is 
spring which flows the whoie year. About 
the end of March, the water issuing from 
the rock freezes, forming large pieces of 
ice. During the heat of summer, the ice 
continues to form. In the fall of the year, 
about the end of September, as the weath- 
er gets cooler, the ice disappears ; and there 
is no ice formed, during the cold winter 
months, until the ensuing spring. The 
water is quite pure, issuing out of the rock. 

Caves like that which is here noticed 
have been observed in the neighbourhood 
of the Alps. The above account is given 
on the authority of a Canadian newspaper. 
The Bibliotheque Universelie gives the fol- 
lowing account, which renders the truth of 
the above statement highly probable. 

In a memoir on some natural ice-caves, 
read before the Helvetic Society, by Pro- 
fessor Pictet, in 1822, the author had ad- 
vanced the singular fact, attested by the 
neighbouring inhabitants, that the ice forms 
more wu summer than in winter, and con- 


ceived that this efiect might be due to two) 
concomitant Causes ; descending currents | 


of air, and the cold produced by evapora- 
tion. It was desirable that this fact should 
be coniirmed by observation made in the 
winter; a season, however, when the fall} 
of snow prevented ascents to any great 
height. One of these natural ice-caves, 
visited by Professor Pictet, is situated near 





the crest of the Mont Vergy, in Faucig- 
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ny; it is called trom the neighbouring 
chalet, Montarguis. Two countrymen of 
the village of Sionzier, near the road to 
this ice-cave, had the Curiosity and per- 
severance to make three visits to this 
place during the last autumn and winter, 
and have drawn up a short notice, which 
has been read to the Geneva Society. It 
is as follows: 

“The 22d October we ascended to the 
ice-caye of Montarguis with some little 
trouble, because of the first snow, and we 
found very little ice, in columns ; it had 
begun to melt. 

“'The 26th November we reascended to 
the before mentioned ice-cave. There we 
found very little ice at the bottom of the 
cave, out of which came a sort of warmth. 

“The 25th December we reascended 
to the above mentioned cave with much 
difficulty and trouble, and were almost car- 
ried away by an avalanche. This circum- 
stance discouraged us, but, recovering from 
our fear, we ascended. There we found a 
moderate warmth in the cave and no ice; 
instead of which, where there is ice in 
summer, there was actually water: there- 
fore, in winter it is warm in this cavern, 
and in summer it is cold. The roof ap- 
pears cavernous; it appears as if there 
were chimneys.” 

The fact, therefore, seems well ascer- 
tained, and the concluding part of this ac- 
count comes in support of the explanation 
given by Professor Pictet, that the phenome- 
non depends on descending currents of air, 
cooled by evaporation, whilst traversing con- 
siderable strata of stones constantly moist. 
This effect can only take place in summer, 
for in winter the current of air would be 
ascending, from the superior warmth of the 
interior, to the exterior. The descending 
current of air was noticed during the last 
summer by M. Gampert, who visited this 
cave, and penetrated to its extremity; 
there he discovered a crevice or aperture, 
by which water descended and flowed over 
the ice, and also a very rapid current of 
very cold air. 





CHURCH’S PRINTING MACHINERY. 

The printing apparatus invented by Mr 
Church of the Britannia Works, Birming- 
ham, forms perhaps the most extraordinary 
combination of machinery that has for a 
long time been submitted to the public. 
It consists of three pieces of mechanism. 
The first of these has for its object the 
casting of metallic types with extraordinary 
expedition, and the arrangement of them 
for the compositor. By turning a handle, 
a plunger is made to displace a certain 
portion of fluid metal, which rushes, with 
considerable force, through small apertures 
into the moulds and matrices by which the 
types are Cast. The farther progress of 
the machine discharges the types from the 
moulds and causes them to descend into 
square tubes, having the shape of the types, 
and down which they slide. It then brings 
the body of each type into the position re- 
quired for piacing it in the composing ma- 
chine: and when the types have descended 
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in the guides, they are pushed back by the 
machine into ranges, each type preserving 
its erect position. The machine then re- 
turns into its former state, and the same 
operation is renewed. The construction 
of the mouldbar is the most striking portion 
of the machine. 

The second machine selects and com- 
bines the types into words and sentences. 
The several sorts of types are arranged 
in narrow boxes or slips, each individual 
slip containing a great number of types of 
the same letter, which is called a file of 
letters. The cases containing the files are 
placed in the upper part of the composing 
machine; and by means of keys, like those 
of a piano-forte, the compositor can release 
from any file the type which he wants. 
The type thus liberated is led by collect- 
ing arms into a curved channel, which an- 
swers the purpose of a composing-stick. 
from this channel they may be taken in 
words or sentences, and formed by the 
hand into pages, by means of a box placed 
at the side of the machine. 

The third machine, for taking off impres- 
sions from the types, evinces much ingenui- 
iy; but cannot be understood without sev- 
eral drawings. After the types have been 
used, and the requisite number of impres- 
sions obtained, they are re-melted and re- 
cast as before, so that every sheet is print- 
ed with new types. 

It is pretty obvious, we should think, that 
however well this machine may be made to 
operate in theory, or ina few experiments, it 
will be found to fail in the attempt to adopt it 
for the performance of actual printing in gen- 
eral. We are too much accustomed to the 
failure of projects which promise a vast 
deal better than this, to have our faith 
much disturbed by accounts of wonder- 
working machines that are to save so un- 
reasonable a share of time and labour. 





ANIMAL HEAT AT LOW TEMPERATURES. 

The following is a statement of the tem- 
peratures of a number of animals compar- 
ed with the temperature of the atmosphere, 
as observed by Capt. Lyon, during Capt. 
Parry’s second voyage. 


Temp. of Animals. Temp. of Air. 
Anarcticfox . . 1063. —14 
Do. - « 1013. — 5 
De oi! Gee... + ae G 
Dos.) 8° GOH. 5 ee BI 
De. ge Gogo. —15 
Do. oer, — 10 
Do. . O92. . . ——14 
Do . >> aire 4 — 23 
eee “so Dp Oe —15 
Do. 16. i ow ee Ze 
Do. . 103 — 27 
Do. . ao — 25 
pms . 101 — 32 
A white hare . 101 a 2} 
po Ae 


*.*The proprietors of Newspapers, for 
which this Gazette is exchanged, and of 
which the price is less than that of the 
Gazette, are expected to pay the difference. 

C. H. & Co. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS: 





WORCESTER’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
WORKS. 





ELEMENTS OF GEOGRAPHY—ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 


CuMMINGS, HILLIARD, & CO. have 
published a new and much improved edi- 
tion of this work. The Geography is print- 
ed in a handsome style, and a new map of 
the Eastern and Middle States is added to 
the Atlas. 


Extracts from Reviews, §c. 


“ Mr Worcester’s Geography appears to 
us a most excellent manual. It is concise, 
well arranged, free from redundancies and 
repetitions, and contains exactly what it 
should, a brief outline of the natural and 
political characteristics of each country. 
The tabular views are of great value.” 

North American Review. 

“We consider the work, in its present 
state, as tne best compend of Geography 
for the use of schools, which has appeared 
in our country.” 

Monthly Literary Journal. 


“From a careful examination of thy Ge- 
ography, and a comparison of the work 
with other productions of like character, | 
am led to the opinion that it is the most 
valuable system of elementary geography 
published in our country.” 

Roberts Vaux, Esq. 


“T have no hesitation in expressing it as 
my opinion, that it contains more valuable 
matter, and better arranged, than any sim- 
ilar work of its size I have ever met with.” 

Professor Adams. 


“T cannot hesitate to pronounce it, on 
the whole, the best compend of geography 
for the use of academies, that I have ever 
seen.” Rev. Dr S. Miller. 


“Of all the elementary treatises on the 
subject which have been published, I have 
seen none with which I am, on the whole, 
so well pleased, and which I can so cheer- 
fully recommend to the public.” 

President Tyler. 





SKETCHES OF THE EARTH AND ITS 
INHABITANTS. 


Comprising a description of the Grand 
Features of Nature; the principal Moun- 
tains, Rivers, Cataracts, and other interest- 
ing Objects and Natural Curiosities; also 
of the Chief Cities and Remarkable Edi- 
fices and Ruins; together with a view of 
the Manners and Customs of different Na- 
tions; illustrated by One Hundred Engray- 
ings. 

Extracts from Reviews, &c. 

“We have attentively perused these 
‘Sketches,’ and have no hesitation in say- 
ing that we know of no similar work, in 
which instruction and amusement are so 
much combined. The accuracy of the 


statements, the brevity and clearness of 





the descriptions, the apposite and often! 





beautiful quotations from books of travels 

and from other works, continually excite 

and gratify the curiosity of the reader.” 
Christian Spectator. 

** We consider the ‘Sketches’ well suited 
to give a large fund of entertainment and 
instruction to the youthful mind.” 

North American Review. 

‘We know of no book which would be 
more suitable to be read by scholars in our 
higher schools, and which would excite 
more interest in the family circle.” 

R. I. American. 

“These volumes are extremely enter- 
taining, and may be recommended to the 
perusal of those even, who conceive them- 
selves to be past the necessity of elemen- 
tary instruction.”—Christian Examiner. 

“ The ‘Sketches’ &c. form a most valua- 
ble companion to the ‘ Elements of Geogra- 
phy, admirably calculated to interest the 
attention, and impart useful knowledge to 
our youth.”—Roberts Vaux, Esq. 

“The work is, in my opinion, ably exe- 
cuted, and well fitted to be both popular 
and useful.” —Rev. Dr S. Miller. 





UNIVERSAL GAZETTEER. A NEW AND GREAT- 
LY IMPROVED EDITION, 


Extracts from Reviews, &c. 


“ The authorities which Mr Worcester 
specifies, are certainly those most worthy 
of reliance. We have ourselves used his 
Gazetteer for some time past, and we con- 
tinue to regard it as by far the most accu- 
rate, copious, and generally serviceable 
work of the kind, which we have ever seen. 
The second edition comprises nearly two 
thousand pages, printed in the neatest man- 
ner, on handsome paper.” 

National Gazette. 


“In its present form, it [the Universal 
Gazetteer] is, we believe, the most com- 
prehensive geographical dictionary that 
can be called a manual, and we think it 
would be difficult to name a work in two 
volumes, in which more information is con- 
tained. We are disposed to regard it as 
freer from defects than any other work of 
the kind before the public. 

‘** The typographical execution is unusu- 
ally neat and sightly, and the whole work 
forms a repository of geographical and sta- 
tistical information, greater, we apprehend, 
than is elsewhere condensed into the same 
compass. "— North American Review. 
ROT EE LS TS ERE ET TE TE RENE 


All publishers of books throughout the 
United States, are very earnestly requested 
to forward to us, regularly and seasonably, 
the names of all works of every kind, pre- 
paring for publication, in the press, or re- 
cently published. As they will be inserted 
in the Gazette, it is particularly desired 
that the exact titles be stated at length. 
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